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are costly, Senhor, but their su- "§ 
periority over all other cigars re 
is very great. 4 


your leas- 
ure begins 
when you look at 
them—their very 
character awakens and 
prepares your finest sense 
of taste—and when you 
smoke them you know you are 
enjoying the most exalted quality 
of tobacco on earth. 
That Brazilian Cigars are sovereign in 
excellence is a fact thoroughly recognized 
abroad, but little known in America because they 
have never been imported commercially here. 
We have established importing facilities with Messrs. 
Dannemann & Cia., foremost Brazilian manufacturers, holders 
of I6 gold medals and diplomas, including Grand Prix, St. Louis, 
1904, who supply the highest European circles. We offer 
their incomparable brands at 

20 TO 60 CENTS EACH 

In boxes of 25 and 50 

Our price current, describing the brands we have on deposit, 
duty paid, forwarded upon receipt of request. 
You cannot select a more acceptable Christmas gift for a man 
than a box of these cigars. 
BRAZILIAN CIGARS IMPORTING COMPANY 


Exclusive Importers for U.S. A. and Canada 


MACHESNEY BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































































Agency for each city abailable to responsible firms 








ANCESTORS 


y 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


A great American noyel of the.old San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Atherton has presented California 
with all its ancestral beauty and pride embodied 
The city, with its 
teeming life, glows and lives in these pages, and 


in a high-bred young girl. 


is really as great a part of the drama as are the 
characters in the foreground, leading to a moy- 
ing and impressive climax in the San Francisco 

earthquake. The greatest work, Mrs. Atherton 
has done is Ancestors. 


Price $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 



























A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By 
GENERAL JAMES HARRISON WILSON 


“The most readable biography that I have had in 
my hand for many a day. Dana was one of those 
unseen forces that are so potent in this world, and the 
author has made very clear how important his relation 
has been to the history of our time.” 

—Judge GreorGe Gray. 





“T road it from beginning to end, and with lively and 
increasing interest. Many of these pages impressed 
me as a veritable contribution to the history of the 
War of Secession.” —CHARLES FRANcIS ADAMS. 


“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully well 
done. I can imagine no one beginning it and laying 
it down.’’—Hon. Rosert T. LIncoLn. 


‘The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of 
his day.” —.V. Y. Times. 

“A more interesting work of its class has rarely ap- 

peared—a picture of a great man as he really was.” 

—Baltimore News. 

“It is many years since the biography of an American 
citizen has been awaited with more interest.” 

—N. Y. Sun. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo0, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 














BARBARY SHEEP 
By ROBERT HICHENS 6006/0} dies eae 


N this new romance Mr. Hichens again makes real the mysiery, 

the fascination, the bewitching atmosphere of the Algerian 
desert. Blended with this wonderful setting are the.lives of a 
young English lord and his wife, and a. handsome Arab- army 
officer who, with curious art, appeals to the heroine while her 
husband is absent hunting. 


q. A story of love and passion, and again the scene in the desert 
whose wild enigma the author depicts with alluring charm.” 
—St. Louis Republic, 


With Frontispiece in Color and Marginal Decorations, Price, $1.25 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY , 
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COMMENT 


New Jersey Speaks Up 

WuereEVER the people got a chance at “My Policies” last 
Tuesday they smashed them, and stuck sharp pins into their 
sponsor. Young Mr. Parsons, whom Mr. Roosevett had 
constituted proconsul in this town, was buried along with 
his ally Mr. Hearst, and Representative Burton, whom Mr. 
R00SEVELT personally drafted into the Cleveland contest, is 
still wondering what hit him. But New Jersey bore off the 
palm. McKrxiey had a plurality of 87,000 in 1896 and 
of 57,000 in 1900, and Mr. Roosevett earried the State 
three years ago by more than 80,000 out of a total vote 
of hardly 400,000. The virtual extinguishment of this 
great majority meant nothing else than flat repudiation 
by one State. of Turopore Roosrvett and all his works. 
The natural odds lay with the Republicans. Their candidate 
was strong, eloquent, personally known from one end of the 
State to the other, and deservedly popular. His antagonist 
was a man under forty, whose public service had been confined 
to his own city, whose name had hardly been heard beyond its 
limits, and who lacked both the forcefulness and experience 
of his rival in public speaking. The dominant State issue 
was home rule. Emulating his big chief in Washington, 
Judge Fort stood for the “regulation” of the affairs 
of local communities from Trenton; Mr. Katrzenspacn was 
equally steadfast in insisting upon the right of such com- 
munities to manage their own business. The Democratic 
managers had practically no money to spend; the Republicans 
were well supplied, as usual, by the corporations. Judge 
Fort shrewdly refrained from dwelling too hardly upon na- 
tional issues, but in the last fortnight of the campaign the 
other Republican crators made vehement appeals for party 
loyalty, and worked the Magic Name for all it was worth. 
The Democrats stuck closely to their text, carefully avoiding 
unkindly allusions to a President of the United States, but 
on the day before election they met the issue squarely by 
placing in the hands of every one of the twenty-odd thousand 
voters who cross the Hudson River ferries a ecard bearing this 
inscription: 

If you want a return to SANITY and STABILITY in 
- NATIONAL as well as STATE administration, 
don’t fail to indicate your desire by 


VOTING THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET 
TO-MORROW 
The response was prompt and emphatic, the business men 


of North Jersey obviously voting as a unit against the de- 
structive “policies” of the present administration. The 
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amazing reduction of an enormous majority to a mere baga- 
telle seems to confirm the opinion we expressed last week 
that we are at the beginning of the end of the RooskEvEti- 
Bryan crazes and charlatanry. Also, we reiterate: Mr. 
RooseEvELt will not run again because he won’t dast. ° 


For President: Woodrow Wilson 
What State to-day has as clear a title to name the next 
Democratic candidate for President as N. J.? 


En Route 

It seems a bit odd to read paragraphs like this in the daily 
papers: 

The President returned to Jersey City as he had left it, almost 
unnoticed. He came out on the platform of his car as the train 
pulled out soon after 1 o’clock and waved his hat to the people 
in the station. Some one yelled * Three cheers for the President,” 
but there was no response. 


Time was—but what’s the use ? 


The Responsibility 

No one but Mr. Roosrvetr denies that he is at least some- 
what responsible for the recent panic, and even he, as is 
shown in his Nashville speech, is in doubt. Granting that it 
is true that certain bad conditions made by certain bad men 
have existed, and that the exposure of them stimulated tlie 
fear of investors and depositors, what then? While a prudent 
Executive would not have refrained from enforeing the law 
and punishing the malefactors, he would have been cautiously 
silent or reassuring in his speeches. The exposures, bad as 
they are, have not been exceptions in our financial history. 
There have, indeed, been worse conditions. Three and a halt 
years ago, for instance, like conditions were brought to light, 
and yet no panic followed. It may be said that there has 
heen a heaping up of exposures, but it is nevertheless the 
fact, abundantly demonstrated, that revelation and punishment 
might have gone on indefinitely without producing the state 
of mind that resulted in the sudden and harmful, if com- 
paratively brief, calamity of a few weeks ago. Some people 
say that the President’s sensational words and threats were 
not alone sufficient to cause the trouble. By the same token 
neither were the other conditions. If, indeed, the President 
thought conditions to be such that they might lead to a panic, 
it was high time for him to keep still and to refrain from 
hastening or intensifying alarm. The President was, in fact, 
the moving, the immediate cause of the disaster, whatever 
we may think about the relative importance of other causes. 
This is what Professor Sumner of Yale says: 

“T think the actions of President RooSEVELT are largely respon- 
sible for the present difficulties. His continued warring against 
corporate interests has unsettled public confidence. The people are 
timid, the public mind is at an unrest, investors are cautious. The 
country grows, has grown very fast, and industries want money 
The people fear lest these industries, controlled by corporations, 
may be the subject of Federal attack and they refuse to invest. The 
result is a crisis, because of a lack of money to continue. I can see 
no reason why securities that pay 6, 8, or even 10 per cent. should 
go unbought.” 


Roosevelt or Bryan 

Notwithstanding the inevitable consequences and the facts, 
Senator Bevertwce and the Atlanta Constitution adhere to 
the theory that if the Republicans do not nominate Roose- 
veLT, Bryan will be the next President of the United States. 
Persons who accept this view do not care which. 


Shall Trust Companies ‘Be Nationalized ? 

It is reported that the President of the United States will 
recommend in his annual message that the trust companies 
be placed under the supervision of the Federal government. 
In the first place, it does not follow that the trust companies 
will be better supervised hy Federal than they are now by State 
officers. They may, indeed, be limited in their powers and 
functions, and, by consequence, in their efficiency and their 
usefulness, by such laws as_the national-bank act. In times 
of stress they may enjoy the advantage of the protection and 
aid of the Clearing-house Committee—a local institution— 
and such protection and aid have been and are of much more 
advantage to the banks than the Federal government can be- 
Moreover, the trust companies may have this advantage while 
under State control. It is not the time, however, to enter 
fully upon the question, but the suggestions that we have 
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made will suffice to remind intelligent and careful men that 
there is at least an opportunity for discussion. We may 
further remind thoughtful people that New York, Chicago, 


_Cincinnati, and Beston, not to speak of smaller cities and 
oe . . 
towns, have had more disastrous national-bank scandals, and 


some of them very recent, than the scandal which one State- 
trust company is said to have inflicted upon the city and 
State of New York. In many respects trust-company bank- 
ing is in some respects better banking than is permitted by 
the national-bank act. Trust companies, on their loan and 
discount side, originated and have thriven because they meet 
a real need of business. If it is proposed that they be de- 
prived of some of the features that brought them into exist- 
ence by putting them under ['ederal control or supervision, 
the consummation of the President’s purpose ought to be de- 
layed long enough to give time for argument. Why should 
one or a few disordered trust companies prove that State 
supervision is bad, while the wrecking of several national 
banks by their officers and directors cause no doubt whatever 
of the value and soundness of national supervision? Why 
should the relation between the Federal government and the 
trust companies be purer than that between Federal officers 
and the suppliers of the Post-office Department, or the bene- 
ficiaries of the tariff, or the brewers when they happen to be 
taxed ? 


May Trust Companies Be Nationalized ? 

The President’s intention to recommend Congress to put 
the trust companies under Federal supervision is self-restraint 
itself. He has as much right to do this ax Congress has. 
Neither has any more right to compel a trust company to sub- 
mit to national control than to send national inspectors into 
the offices of State-chartered cotton or woollen or flour or iron 
mills. The United States Supreme Court, Chief-Justice 
MARSHALL writing the opinion, gave as a reason why Congress 
possessed the power to charter a United States bank that a bank 
was a proper instrumentality for the carrying out of an 
express grant by the Constitution, the grant either to borrow 
money, or to maintain an army or a navy, or any of the 
several powers which necessitate the use and the transportation 
of money. The national banks were organized to aid Con- 
gress to carry out the express power to borrow money. The 
State banks continued to exist after the establishment of the 
national banks, and they retained the power to issue cireula- 
ting notes. Congress did not undertake directly to deny them 
that power. It sought and gained its purpose by indirection. 
Sustained by the court, which said that Congress possessed 
the right to defend its own currency from competition, it 
taxed State bank-notes out of existence. It could go no 
farther; it never dreamed of going farther. The Federal 
government, in a word, has not the power which the President 
proposes to exert, and it cannot get the power except by 
amendment of the Constitution. An Executive order trans- 
ferring the trust companies from State to Federal supervision 
will be as legal as a statute of Congress. The President seems_ 
to be missing an opportunity. 


Shall We Have a Better Currency System? 

The members of the Economie faculty of Yale were inter- 
viewed the other day, and while they differ as to some phases 
of recent fiscal phenomena, they all agree that one good 
result ought to come out of it, an improvement int our cur- 
reney system—a system which automatically takes money out 
of circulation, leaving its return to be determined upon 
by a single man, and he the representative of the political 
power. They hope that the President will recomménd such 
legislation, and that Congress will enact it. 


The Cotton-Market 

The cotton-growers of the South are protesting against 
the decline in the price of their staple, for which they have 
expected to receive fifteen cents a pound. The national presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Union, Mr. OC. S. Barrert, has issued 
an address to the members urging them to hold their cotton; 
but it is likely that the farmers, if they endeavor to follow 
the advice, will experience some difficulty and perhaps some 
suffering. A man who has a crop to sell, and must sell it 
to live, had better think twice before he goes to the expense 
of refusing the market price. Mr. Barrett says that the 
New York Exchange has sold cotton to the spinners for de- 
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livery in November, December, January, and February at 
a price “far below our minimum”; and he counsels that to 
these sellers the farmers will not deliver a single pound. 
This might ruin the purchasers of cotton, but would that help 
the sellers? Nature and not Mr. Barrett is likely to settle 
this thing. On the other hand, and more wisely, Southern 
newspapers are advising the cotton-growers that they cannot 
get their price for cotton because the tightness of money 
prevents the spinners from borrowing what they need for the 
purchase of their raw material. That there will be a reaction 
is most true; when that will come is not dependent wholly on 
the laws of nature. 


An Important Truth 

In Logan G, MePurrsoyn’s article in the current number 
of the North American Review it is shown, and the showing 
is incontrovertible, that the railroads of the country are man- 
aged better than the farms or the factories; that a dollar ex- 
pended by them does more work than a dollar expended by 
either farmer or manufacturer; that the net return, however, 
to the railroad-owners is very much less than that to either 
of the others. For the enlightenment of those who are not 
discriminating in their enmities, but who have loosely assailed 
all railroads and all railroad men, the following important 
truth taken from Mr. McPuerson’s article is well worth 
quoting: 

For one buceaneer in railroad administration there are dozens 
and hundreds, even thousands, of able, earnest, and honest men 
upon whom the burden of physical and economic conditions that 
have been of intrinsic extraordinary severity has fallen with the 
added weight of undeserved public obloquy. 


Is Bryan Inevitable ? 

Bryan’s visit to the South seems for the moment to have 
revived the hoveless feeling among Democrats that if he 
wants the nomination he can have it. The Richmond Times- 
Despatch, as we have already said, was the first of the papers 
that have been declaring that Bryan cannot be elected to 
recognize the fact that if he should present himself and his 
so-called claims to a convention to-day, he would be nominated. 
Now follows the Charleston News and Courier, and what it 
says is suggestive. Mentioning that Bryan is reported to 
have said that “ Mr. Roosrevett will not again be a candidate, 
that the nominee will be Tarr, and that he believes that he 
can defeat the Secretary of War,” the News and Courier adds: 

We do not believe it. We do not believe he could defeat any- 
body, and his nomination would be equivalent to another Demo- 
cratic defeat. As there appears to be no other way of getting 
rid of Mr. Bryan, probably it would be just as well for the party 
to nominate him. There appears to be no other way out of the 
utterly hopeless condition in which the party has been placed 
by his brilliant but absolutely impossible leadership. If he should 
be nominated, however, the party should insist that he would 
agree not to try it again in any circumstances. 

Was ever hopelessness madder? This is not, the time to 
surrender; it is eminently the time for action. If Bryan 
shall be nominated by the Democrats, he may or may not be 
defeated by RoosEvELT, or Roosevett’s man; but it is certain 
that the issue will then be, in the minds of reasoning men, 
between RoosrEveLt on the one side, unchecked, unobstructed 
by law or tradition, by Congress, or by the courts, and Bryan 
on the other side, restrained and made powerless by a con- 
servative Senate. For this miserable state of things the re- 
sponsibility will rest partly upon -the persistent and unteach- 
able Bryan and partly upon Democrats who are prevented 
from getting together by their gloomy acceptance of what 
they regard as inevitable, and by an impotency of will and a 
poverty of resourcefulness which prevent them making any 
effort whatever. But, as we said last week, we do not believe 
that either Roosrvett or Bryan will trouble the country after 
the end of the present term. 


Why Was Haywood Acquitted ? 

Haywoop announces that he was acquitted because when 
the unions are united they are invincible. We beg to doubt 
the accuracy of this statement. The jury did not believe 
Orcuarp; that is the reason why Haywoop escaped. His 
statement, however, shows that his own view is that a union 
is right in exerting its influence to defeat the law and to save 
from punishment one who is guilty of crime. In other words, 
that the war of a union is against any law that stands in the 
way of its purpose. 






































































































The Riding Tests 

The order directing the examination by a retiring board 
of twelve field-ofticers of the army for inability to undergo 
the riding test is characteristic. If military ability is entire- 
ly physical, the action of the President is justifiable; if the 
military service has no place for men who cannot endure 
physical tests, it is comprehensible. But, as a matter of fact, 
most of the officers who are to be prematurely retired are con- 
nected with the quartermaster’s department, and their work 
is sedentary, being performed in offices and at .desks. There 
is no evidence that they are not fit for such duties, or that they 
will not be able to do their work for the remainder of their 
natural terms of service. There is a certain injustice in 
ordering an officer to perform work in which horseback riding 
is out of place and then retiring him before he has reached 
the age limit because a board of surgeons decide in advance 
that he cannot stand the riding test which the hardy and 
enduring President has devised. For, it must be remembered, 
these officers have not actually failed; they were not permitted 
by the surgeons to try. What has been said of the quarter- 
masters is true of the engineers, who for years have been 
engaged in civil work, the superintending of river and harbor 
improvements, which are partly carried on for the benefit 
of the standing Congressman of the district. Some of the 
men selected for retirement have performed distinguished 
service, and are quite as capable as they ever were fer the 
work that has been and will be demanded of them. It may 
be that the infantry officers should be retired if they cannot 
lead their men in the field as they ought to—that is, mounted; 
but Colonel Haixs of the Coast Artillery is the head of the 
Artillery School at Fort Monroe, and is one of the ablest and 
most efficient men in the army. Ile ought not to be retired 
for the reason assigned. He is not obliged to conduct the 
Artillery School from the top of a horse, and the army and 
the country ought not to lose his mind because he cannot lead 
a cavalry charge or round up a herd of cattle. A hard and 
tast rule like the President’s displays the lack of a sense of 
proportion. It is fortunate that the Board of Review may 
report that, notwithstanding an officer’s disability to endure 
a diftieult riding test, he is competent, for mental reasons 
especially, to perform his duties. 


Nothing In It 

There can be nothing in the recent Washington despatch 
which disclosed that President Roosrvett had eoneluded not 
to try to be Senator from New York for fear that some time 
he might feel called upon as Senator to criticise acts of some 
of his predecessors in the White House. Ilypersensitive 
scruples are not at all characteristic of Mr. Roosevett. Nor 
is there anv reason why, as Senator, he should not say any- 
thing about any former President that the rules of the Senate 
will allow. It is what he says as President that is important, 
and has been disastrous. Once he is out of the Presidential 
ottice tiobody will worry even though he gives as free rein 
to speech as Tom Lawson himself. In the Senate he would 
he absolutely free to do as the Senators do. 


The Cost of Chinese Exclusion 

Joaquin Minter owns and lives upon a farm in Oregon. 
Ile has contributed to the current North American Review 
an article on Chinese exclusion, which is based upon his 
observations and experiences as an Oregon farmer. They 
have led him to the unpopular conclusion that Chinese ex- 
clusion is an enormous mistake, that the efforts to keep out 
Japanese labor is another, and that the Chinese Exclusion 
Act must be repealed. Tis reasons are that six dollars a day 
is too much to pay farm-hands; that keeping out “little yel- 
low Cantonese” and Japanese coolies, who can do common 
laborers’ work very cheaply, compels the employment at such 
work of “strong, tall, shapely white men” who ought to be 
doing something better. He tells of seeing lately in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho hundreds of tons of fruit of all -sorts 
rotting on the ground, and thousands of acres of land going 
to waste, for lack of laborers, while in China people are 
starving in multitudes and anxious to work for fifty cents 
a day. Last year, Mr. Miuuer says, he paid the taxes on his 
farm from the income of his land, rented for the most part 
to dairvmen. Hay was worth seven dollars a ton in the barn. 
This year hay is fifteen dollars a ton and his tenants are leav- 
ing him. And vet, he says, “there is more hay this year 
than in any one year in the last twenty, not only tons, 
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but hundreds of tons, rotting in the dust a few miles from 
my back door. It will rot in the rain this winter, and cattle 
must die in herds. And then bread and meat and things 
must take another jump upwards.” Mr. Miter first planted 
his farm in orchards and gardens. After the Exclusion Act 
had made Chinese labor scarce he had to give them up and 
plant forest trees instead. -Japanese raisin-pickers who got 
a dollar and a quarter a day last vear have asked twice as 
much this year. They can get it because the labor-supply 
is so seant, but the price of a box of raisins has doubled. 
Mr. Minter cannot see that it benefits anybody, even the 
union-labor men in San Francisco, to have California farmers 
pay three times as much as they should for labor. His side 
of the exclusion problem is seldom brought to notice as he 
has brought it. 


Dramatic Effects 

When recent events are dramatized, there will be some in- 
teresting stage scenery. The White House will make a pretty 
background in the first act, and as the play proceeds there 
will be excellent chances in the picturing of Wall Street, 
corner of Broad, with the bank-run going on close by, and in 
the later views on East 'Thirty-sixth Street in New York. 
It has been and still is a wonderful drama, with the centre 
of the stage held by one of the very greatest of living per- 
formers, and with an audience held to the pin-drop pitch of 
attention. The recent star who had a speaking part is now 
resting. The present star has few lines, but with a vast deal 
of action between them. 


Queer Money 

There is plenty of money in the country, and Wall Street is no 
longer able to corner the currency market. 
So the Atlanta Constitution just before the recent crisis. 
There has been some very curious money: in circulation since 
then. Perhaps the Constitution has seen some of it. Printed 
or engraved checks issued by banks in great cities in the West, 
promising to pay one dollar to John Smith or bearer, have 
come to New York in the possession of travellers. They were 
paid out by banks that could get no dollar bills. The use of 
checks in the last three weeks has outrun all precedent. The 
devices of men and banks to get currency enough for pay- 
rolls will make interesting reading presently when some 
narrator tells about them. There is as much money as ever 
in the country—plenty, no doubt, as the Constitution said— 
but a large proportion of it is invisible. Wall Street hasn’t 
cornered it. It has been seared out of sight. It will come 
out of its hole presently, like a fox when the hounds have 
passed. 


Found Out ; 

Oshkosh and Kalamazoo, Saco and Austin, Pensacola and 
Seattle—watch them blush, blush, blush, every one of them 
and thousands more, to find their subterranean intimacy 
with that gay devil Wall Street demonstrated beyond pos- 
sibility of denial and exposed to the world! Bleeding Kansas 
it once was. Blushing Kansas it must be now, and blushing 
Texas, and Oklahoma, and Oregon, and all the rest. Never 
mind, sisters! It was your blessed, childlike innocence that 
misled you. The shock, of course, is painful to you, but it 
is worth a pretty serious jolt for you to learn by practical 
experience’ the gospel truth that we are all members one of 
another. 


A Hope Beyond the Grave 

The decline in prices would have been much greater had the 
people not been assured that investments in the stocks and bonds 
of corporations are hereafter to be safeguarded to a much safer 
degree than ever before—-ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Possibly, but we ean’t think at the moment of any stock or 
any bond that was perceptibly buoyed up by that prospect. 


Reformers Win in San Francisco 

Incomplete returns from San Francisco indicate, as the 
WEEKLY goes to press, the success of the “ good government ” 
ticket, and the reelection of Mayor Taytor and District- 
Attorney Lanapon by unexpectedly large majorities. This 
result implies the defeat of the labor-trust candidate, Mc- 
Cartuy, ahd the Hearst-Republican candidate, Ryan, and 
the continuance of the war against graft. It is highly favor- 
able to the regeneration of San Francisco. 
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John Morley on Britain’s Government of India 


Iv is well known that Mr. Kerk Harvie, the head of the Labor- 
ite party in the House of Commons, has been travelling in India, 
and sending back telegrams to London, in which he arraigns the 
British rulers of the Indian peninsula for incompetence and op- 
pression. His view is that India is bound, gagged, and at the mercy 
of the native police, who, he says, are ignorant and venal, and 
use their power as an instrument of blackmail. He blames the 
Anglo-Indian government for the fact that the shadow of famine 
broods over two hundred millions of people, and that death by 
starvation threatens tens of thousands. He has been encouraging 
the agitators in Bengal, and advising them to hold indoor and out- 
door mass-meetings by the dozen in every district, assuring them 
that if they apply pressure enough “ Mortey will yet yield.” 

It now turns out that Joun Morey, the Secretary of State 
for India, has not the slightest intention of “ yielding.” In a speech 
which he addressed to his constituents at Arbroath, on October 21, 
he acknowledged that he had winced when he read letters from 
friends saying that in certain Indian transactions he had shelved 
the principles of a lifetime, and that since the days of the python—- 
the creature fabled to have the largest “ swallow” ever known—he, 
Morey, had made the biggest swallow of his principles. He asked 
his constituents whether they really wanted him to go to London 
and telegraph an order to Lord KircnrNner, the commander-in- 
chief, to disband the native army and send home the British con- 
tingent, bringing away at the same time all the members of the 
civil service. How would Englishmen bear, he inquired, the twinge 
of their own consciences when they heard, as, assuredly, under 
such circumstances, they soon would hear, through the vast dis- 
tance, the roar and storm of confusion and carnage throughout 
India? He could not conceive, he said, to whom idealists of 
the Kerr HArpie type proposed to hand over the charge of the 
government of India. To the Brahmins? To the Mohammedans? 
To the Bengalis? To'the Sikhs? The religions named are not more 
irreconcilable than are the races. Nothing short of anarchy and 
bloody chavs would follow the withdrawal of the British rulers. 

Mr. Mortey went on to ridicule the idea of perfervid Radicals 
that the theories of Rousseau can be applied safely in India. The 
French Revolutionists applied those ideas in Haiti—with what 
results the world well knows. The Secretary of State for India 
has been reproached, he tells us, with laying down different rules 
of policy in the immense territory now under his control from 
those which he laid down in Ireland when he was Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant. The reproach has no sting in it, he said, 
because he had yet to be convinced that [reland, with its history, 
presented an analogue to the three hundred millions of people 
representing innumerable races and sects within the Indian penin- 
sula. People must banish from their minds, he avers, the fallacy 
to which Mr. Kerk HArpig was said to have given utterance the 
other day in Bengal, the fallacy, namely, that what was good for 
Canada would be good for India. Where racial, historical, and re- 
ligious conditions are all different, it would be the height of po- 
litical folly to apply conclusions derived from a study of Canada 
to India. In view of all the circumstances, Mr. Moriey insisted 
that, in the interests of India itself, to say nothing of Britain’s 
national honor, it was the first and commanding task of the Brit- 
ish rulers of the peninsula to keep order and to quell violence 
between races and creeds, and sternly to require the impartial 
application of rules of justice, whether to Europeans or to Indians. 

Finally, Mr. Mortey warned his hearers that in the event of the 
commission of a serious blunder in India by the British govern- 
ment, a blunder that might result in a wide-spread insurrection, 
the cost of suppressing such a mutiny would make short work 
in England itself for a long time to come of the programme of 
social reforms,- including old-age pensions. Far from yielding, 
in a word, the Caleutta government, he said, had taken measures 
of repression, and might have to take more. The reference is to 
a bill for the suppression of meetings in proclaimed areas, which, 
against Mr. Kerr Harpir’s protest, was passed the other day 
by the Governor-General’s councils at Simla. For that bill Mr. 
Mortey had, he said, no apology to make, though to nobody in the 
world was exceptional repression more distasteful tlian to him. 
But he could not see a man trying to set the prairie on fire with- 
out arresting his hand. If he saw a man smoking a pipe over 
a powder-magazine, he (MoriLey) was not to be denounced as an 
arch-coercionist because he said, “ Away with the man, and away 
with the pipe!” 





The New Building Material 


Mr. Atrrep T. Best, a high British authority on the subject, 
has lately expressed hearty concurrence with French, German, and 
American architects in their approval of the new building ma- 
terial variously known as_ ferroconcrete, armored concrete, re- 
inforeced concrete, and concrete-steel. When we speak of this ma- 
terial as new, it is, of course. the combination which we have 
in mind, and which dates back about forty years. In the use of 
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concrete by itself, or of iron or steel by itself, there is, of course, 
nothing new. The Romans used concrete, as is evident from many 
extant structures. The medieval masons employed in constructing 
their castles and cathedrals a mortar of lime and pebbles whieh, 
Mr. BEsT says, may fairly be described as concrete. Since the 
introduction of Portland cement, a cement concrete has been turned 
to account for many purposes. Iron was applied to structural 
uses in India fifteen hundred years ago. In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century a bridge was made of cast iron, and early in 
the nineteenth century wrought iron was used for the Menai tu- 
bular bridge. The bridge across the Firth of Forth, which was 
erected less than a quarter of a century ago, required for its 
construction about 50,000 tons of Bessemer steel. For the combi- 
nation of the two materials, however, we seem to be indebted to a 
French gardener named Monier, who, in 1868 or thereabouts, 
hit upon the idea of embedding an interlaced network of iron 
rods or wires in concrete. Since then the process has been improved 
by French, German, English, and American inventors. What is 
known as the Kaun system seems to be preferred in the United 
States, but in England and France the HrENNEBIQUE system is 
favored. We learn from Mr. Best that on the latter system 
alone something like eleven thousand structures have been erected. 
There is, indeed, a consensus among architects that ferroconcrete 
is destined to be the building material of the future. 

To what are the merits of this material due? Eschewing tech- 
nical language, Mr. Best points oyt that its value is attributable 
to the employment of the two components, iron or steel on the 
one hand, and cement on the other. in such a relation that the 
tenacity of the former and the solidity of the latter are employed 
to their mutual advantage. When a steel skeleton is eneased in 
conerete, each element of the combination takes its share of stress. 
Concrete, which is strong to resist compression, is weak under 
tension: the steel reinforcement, which is several hundred times 
as strong as concrete in respect of resistance to tension, is put in 
to “take up the tensile stress.” On the other hand, the concrete 
envelope preserves the steel from rusting and from the effects of 
fire, stiffens it laterally, and gives solidity and homogeneity to the 
structure. Mr. Best concurs with Mr. Epison in averring that 
ferroconcrete is almost indestructible. It is known to have been 
subjected to severe tests by fire and by explosives. The full shock 
of the San Francisco earthquake was received by several ferro- 
concrete buildings and bridges, yet no damage was caused. The 
teredo, or sea-worm, cannot perforate it: it does not rot, as 
even teakwood will in time: and the strength of ferroconcrete 
is absolutely increased instead of being impaired with age. 

One of the merits of this material is the multitude of purposes 
to which it may be applied. Piles of ferroconerete may be driven 
into the ground as well as piles of timber. The former are employ- 
ed for the new million-dollar pier at Atlantic City. Many bridges 
have been made of it. Mr. Best recalls that in the heavy floods 
of 1899 a ferreconerete bridge over the Isar at Munich gave extraor- 
dinary proof of strength, for although the river flowed over it, 
and an adjacent masonry bridge was swept away, it incurred no 
injury. At Tunis, in 1906, a high ferroconcrete grain-store, owing 
te a collapse of the ground on which it stood, tilted over to the 
extent of twenty-five degrees, but was restored to verticality with- 
out distortion. That we may appreciate what this means, we are 
reminded that the Leaning Tower of Pisa inclines only three 
or four degrees from the perpendicular. Another precious char- 
acteristic of this material is the rapidity with which buildings 
made of it can be erected. Then, again, its freedom from vibra- 
tion adapts ferroconcrete for carrying running machinery.  Re- 
taining-walls of ferroconerete require but a fraction of the ma- 
terial formerly needed. Where large circular reservoirs are made 
of ferroconcrete, their walls need be but a few inches thick. For 
the construction of wharves, warehouses, factory chimneys, aque- 
ducts, and sewers, ferroconcrete may be employed with advan- 
tage. We observe, finally, that Mr. Best does not go so far as 
to assert that the new material will oust its predecessors and 
rivals for all purposes. He concedes that for some structures 
masonry remains the most suitable material; for others, timber ; 
and for others, steel: but he believes that, within its scope, ferro- 
conerete is destined to come into steadily increasing use. 





Velvet Souls 


It was not a philosopher, but a housemaid, who, upon being 
reproached for a certain slothful method of work, responded, 
“But all really good folks are a little lazy, aren’t they?” And 
the moralist found something to consider in the suggestion, and 
the flow of eloquence abated. Even the housemaid noted a 
certain “ going softly ” of those who realize that all life is sancti- 
fied; a hesitancy in action, a considerateness of speech, a cer- 
tain wistful attitude toward-the awful spreading of effects once 
a thing is given its concrete expression in the world. There are 
folk who are born with this sense; the outcome, probably, of 
some great inherited regret religiously nursed and used as a warn- 
















































































ing and a restraint upon all swift impulse; there are folks who, 
as HEARN says, in one of his letters, “ never did anything which 
was not—I will not say ‘right,’ that is commonplace—any 
single thing which was not beautiful.” These souls who add to 
the gentle grace and shining softness of life are often overlooked, 
and are only distantly related to the good folk who organize 
charities and have cast-iron creeds to believe in and live by; 
such gentle, slow-moving souls are not eager, zealous, or bustling; 
they often seem to have no particular end in view, and certainly 
are not making full tilt toward it; but as they go they sprinkle 
a few flowers along the way. They lighten a few burdens; they 
shed a little grace upon life, which is not, it is true, bread or 
meat, but is sometimes as sadly needed as these. For the little 
flowers of life are, after all, very vital matters. It is something, 
of course, to be able to gather together the necessities for living 
and to live; something, too, to win out, to be aggressive enough 
to succeed; but though it is a quiet, hidden, shy thing that one 
must search in hidden corners to find, it is something, too, to go 
slowly, and to note the fragile beauties by the way. <A great 
many people cross the ocean every year, but a comparative few 
of the number get up to see the sun spring up with a bound 
over the vast expanse of colored water. Thousands of people 
motor through the cathedral towns of France in the summer, 
but only here and there is one who watches out the twilight in a 
lofty nave, sees darkness spread and engulf the vast enclosed 
space, and then hears the slow shamble of the verger as he moves 
about setting a light to a candle here and there before a saint's 
image, until finally the spot becomes in very deed “a dim, spacious 
fragrant place afloat with lights.” Such things as these are left 
for the “ really good” people whom the housemaid had in mind, 
who move slowly over the earth, stepping softly upon the very 
ground beneath them with a care “ not to outrage its latent sensi- 
bilities.” These are the people who know most about suffering. 
They may not necessarily have gone through fiery furnaces them- 
selves, but they have the vivid imagination which knows what 
another’s hurt means; their eyes are far-seeing, and they refuse 
to turn away from the realization of the actual ignominy and 
accompanying pain which are a part of life. Such souls bake 
no bread, it may be honestly confessed, but they hold on to high 
standards with a grip that is grim and unshakable, and they 
refine life. It is to them we look for the unvarying beauty in 
human nature which makes life worth while, even when its sordid 
and hideous aspects are so noisy and so near as to make the game 
seem hardly worth the candle. 

One velvet soul, a hero of fiction, marvellously depicted by the 
master of modern English prose, had as his personal motto: 
Tristem neminem fecit (He made no man sad). It may at a 
glance not seem the loftiest ideal. Perhaps it would be a nobler 
one to make many glad, but it stands for more of renouneement, 
of restraint, of self-immolation, than at first appears: to move 
through the earth so gently, so cautiously, that no man may be 
the sadder for our presence. 

HEARN was infinitely touched by just such velvet souls’ in 
Japan, since there are, by the nature of things, more of them there 
than in the West, where motion and haste are contagious. He 
writes of one: * The sweetest little woman, not seemingly of flesh 
and blood, but of silk embroidery mixed with soul,” who was 
dying, slowly. in great poverty and much pain, but who never 
complained, never broke down, never ceased to smile, never allowed 
the thought of her personal sorrow to invade her surroundings. 
He writes of a man, too, who, dying, said to his wife: ‘ Open 
the windows wide that my friend may see the chrysanthemums in 
the garden.” 

It was PaTEr’s especial talent to depict over and over again this 
type of human being. Somewhere, moving slowly through the 
motley pageant of life, gentle-minded and silently observant of 
the gay and myriad-motioning throng, he places a velvet soul 
soft to contact, whose religion is not hurting, who withdraws and 
renounces, who looks for twilit spaces in life, and who adds his 
silence to the great and soothing silence which lies beyond the 
bustle of life. There are heroes who walk through the world 
sustained by an awe not painful, but yet restraining, ‘‘ generated 
by the habitual recognition. beside every circumstance and event 
of life, of its celestial correspondent.” 

And, after all, the great thing in life is not its multiplied uses, 
but its beauty. Modern civilization, in its hurried secamper after 
comfort and material welfare, is overapt to forget this. It is not 
Robert FULTON, who invented the steamboat, whom we look back 
upor with yearning gratitude, but it is the man who painted a 
picture or who left .a song in the world; it is he who caught some 
strange or rare aspect of life, some shifting light. or delicate sound, 
such as can be caught only by the still soul that waits and watches, 
and who gives them conerete form and prolonged existence; it is 
he who calls us. to quiet recollection whom we know for the 
heavenly messenger. 

A velvet soul in a family gives to life in that house a soft and 
shining texture, a still beauty without which family life means 
little more than combined interests. There was once a little girl 
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who, from the time when she was first taken down among the 
big shops, was wont to make an effort to carry with her there a 
flower or flowers and to leave them in the gloomiest or most 
crowded spot she entered. She was so little that it must have been 
almost unconsciously done. but it added not only to her own grace, 
but it lent a new grace to the life about her. An old lady who 
died quite recently, an old lady who had nothing but herself 
and her gracious words to offer any one, had flowers sent to her 
through her last illness, not only by the housemaid who waited upon 
her, but by her dressmaker, and so one knew that she must have 
been, denuded as she was of all material gifts, a velvet soul who 
lent soft lights and gentle shadings, grace and richness, to whatever 
life she crossed. Such souls do not leave a clear, hard mark when 
they pass, but they leave echoes, haunting memories, afterthoughts, 
and always gentle ones. 

One cannot imagine such souls without the occupations that 
fit their gentle slowness. Nearly all such tend flowers, are given 
to digging and planting and watching the earth for the little 
shoots to thrust up their heads. They love music and children 
and innocence. ‘They know sky colors and colored forms; they 
are not too busy to listen to bird-notes or watch the sparrows 
build. ‘They may object to the regular Sunday services at church, 
but they haunt churches wherever they are, and whenever these are 
still and empty. And who shall say that, when they pass on their 
way into the Great Beyond, they shall not have absorbed as much 
of life and have added as much to the life they leave behind as 
the greatest railroad magnate or busiest inventor or most bustling 
captain of industry of them all? For life is not rich as it in- 
creases in motion and speed and heaped-up concrete objects, but as 
it increases in depth of significance, in beauty, and in closeness 
of relation to the whole of the universe. 

People who live long abroad always complain, when they come 
back to this country, that though we have the richest and most 
comfortable country in the world, life itself always seems meagre. 
made up of thin and gauzy materials. And the only possible reason 
is that more people in our land think of mean things, of wealth 
and advancement and material trappings, and there are fewe 
people left to pursue those things which outlast time, which are 
the looming reality behind little realities, beauty and truth and 
a pure intent. Where consciousness is centred on these things 
life takes on glow and color and richness, apparently of its own 
accord. It becomes full, without bustle, beautiful even when 
denuded, and, more vital still, it stretches out threads and feelers 
into the yvreat cosmic pattern which has so little concern with 
riches and successes and is so deeply aware of beauty and truth. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Sir Max WaEcHTER is an interesting person, a very pertinent 
person. He is the man who has devised the Federation of Europe. 
He wants the expensive armies of Europe to be disbanded, their 
now idle men put to productive work, and their cost, estimated 
at £200,000,000 a year, to be saved. So he would have Europe 
organized very much like the United States, without the same 
room for dispute about State rights—common tariff for Europe 
against the rest of the world, and free trade between European 
states. His memorandum has been laid before the reigning 
sovereigns, and is an attractive subject of conversation. WAECII- 
TER is seventy years old, having been born in Stettin, Germany. 
in 1837. But he has been a British subject since 1865, and is a 
member of the firm of Bessier, WAEcHTER, & Co. In 1902 he 
was high-sheriff of Surrey, an office which has nothing to do, 
in these modern days, with the serving of writs, but demands 
much money for the sheriff’s rich robes and for the entertainments 
that are expected of him. He performed the required tasks’ so 
well that they knighted him, and he is, therefore, Sir. He has 
accomplished a deal of good already. He built the Convalescent 
Home for Women and the Surrey Children’s Home, at Bognor. 
He also built and equipped the Princess Adelaide Home of Rest 
for Women, and he presented to the Princess of Wales a ninety- 
nine-year lease of Petersham Lodge for the Princess of Wales’< 
Home for Governesses. He has certainly earned the right to 
make a suggestion to crowned heads in the direction and for 
the purpose of advancing the arts of civilization. 


Henrt Rocnuerort is seventy-seven years old, and has become 
a Roman Catholic and an enemy of the Republic. He has thus 
run the whole gamut. His most recent action was to leave tlie 
Tntransigeant, after twenty-eight years of daily writing on it. 
to join the staff of the Patrie, an organ of the political party 
that stands by the Roman Church in these days of its troubles. 
There is one easy explanation. He is always “ agin’ the govern- 
ment.” In the Second Empire he was its bitterest enemy and was 
an intense Republican. Then, in the closing days of the German- 
Franco war, he was a communist. Afterwards he was a leader 
of Boulangism, and was as violently opposed to the Republic as 
he had been to the Second Empire, His journey to the Patric 
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js said to have been by the pathway of anti-Dreyfusism. Per- 
haps. as has been suggested, ROCHEFORT’S own comment on 
his whole course would probably be, “ Tout ca c'est du journal- 
isme.’ This is very likely. He has never known what a political 
principle is. When he was in England, after having escaped 
from his island prison, he hated everything English, and the 
Enelish used to say that the more hospitably he was treated the 
more bitter grew his hatred. Once he was descanting on the 
evils of the French system of administering justice, especially 
on the power of the government to arrest a person and to hold 
him indefinitely, denying him any knowledge of the charge against 
him. and delaying his trial. Our ambassador, Eustis, said to 
him: “ You lived in England long enough to understand the value 
of the writ of habeas corpus. Why don’t you advocate its adoption 
here?” RocueFort declared that he knew nothing about the writ 
and asked for an explanation, but Eustis said it was impossible 
to interest him in it. He didn’t care for a principle like that, 
and he didn’t like to lose a subject for denunciation. He was 


never in earnest. Life with him is really all * dw journalisme.” 


Professor WILLIAM G. SuMNeER, of Yale, as appears elsewhere 
in this number of the WEEKLY, has been interviewed and has made 
his remark about the recent so-called panic and its cause. Pro- 
fessor SUMNER is now teaching sociology, not economics, which is 
greatly to be deplored. The Yale men of a few years ago used 
to say that “ BILLy ”” SUMNER was the best teacher they had in 
the college, and his books and his other writings have illuminated 
a good many minds. They are very clear, and SUMNER made them 


So far as economics can be entertaining, he made it 
so. Probably in England, if he lived there, “ Bitty ” 


SUMNER 
would be an adjunct of Parliament, and his figures and_ his 
reasoning would generally be adopted by lawmakers and _ ad- 
ininistrators. Here, however, we don’t use experts, because, per- 
haps, we are all experts—from the President down. Our _poli- 
ticians have had their lesson and have no further use for ex- 
perts. They had Davip A. WeEtLs once in the Internal Revenue 
Office, but he outraged the mill-owners with figures, so they sent 
him adrift, and he went home to Norwich, Connecticut; where 
he made a fortune largely out of cotton-mill stock. They say— 
that is, the protectionists say—that*that proves that Davin A. 
WELLS was at heart a protectionist. On the contrary, his con- 
duct was like that of an illustrious British ironmaster, who 
had protected mills here and a free-trade newspaper at home. 
When he was charged by a fellow countryman with inconsistency 
his reply was, ““If the Americans are ezonomie fools, why 
shouldn't T take advantage of them?’ SumMNeR was a classmate 
of WittrAm C. Witrney, who was very fond of the professor 
and who used to like to play with him in New Haven. SUMNER 
never got as rich as WHITNEY; he never seemed to care to. He 
amused his mind in another way, and he once enormously amused 
Wuirney by telling his old friend that the Yale corporation had 
greatly increased his salary. 

“That’s splendid.” said Wuirney. “How much more do they 
give you, BILL?” 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars a year,” said SuMNER. 
. And he always wondered why WuitNey laughed so loudly and so 
ong. 


interesting. 





Correspondence 

THE PRESIDENT 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: laine 

Str.—As a reader of your WEEKLY for the past few years, I have 
noticed that for some unexplainable reason you take keen delight 
m “roasting” President Theodore Roosevelt at every opportunity, 
and that ninety per cent. of your criticism is unjustified. ; 

There is no reason under the sun why the fact that he is a 
Republican President should be the sign for opposition papers, 
such as yours, to start a tirade of uncalled-for abuse and criticism. 

Mr. Roosevelt has no selfish motives in anything he does. His 
sole desire is to work good for the masses, and there is no man in 
“2 country who has the welfare of the people more at heart’ than 
1e. 

The man who is flawless has yet to live. In casting my eyes 
over your list of Democratic Presidential possibilities I fail to 
notice any one who I consider better able to serve the people’s 
Interests than Mr. T. R. 4 

Any one can criticise; but give the man a little credit once in 
a while, for he certainly deserves it. If you can throw a little 
praise in the way of such a man as Hearst now and then, I see 
no reason why you cannot let a drop or two of kindly ink surround 
Mr. _oosevelt’s name occasionally. 

Why try to educate your readers into the belief that the Presi- 
dent is the greatest enemy the American citizen has had in the 
past twenty-five years, for, as one of his predecessors said, “ You 
¢an tool some of the people all the time—” You know the rest. 

Long after the present statf of your WEEKLY ceases to exist, the 
People will recognize Theodore Roosevelt as one of the greatest 
Presidents we have ever had. He has his faults—we all have— 
but he is honest in his endeavors and intentions. He has struck 
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fear into the hearts of the millionaire robbers, who have had 
the country at their mercy for the past ten years. The people are 
not benefiting from his labors just now, but later on, after he is 
out of office, when conditions settle down, the effects of the house- 
cleaning will show themselves. 

Papers of your description have been shouting for reform for 
the past ten years, but when you get a good dose of it from a 
man you do not happen to care for personally you do all in your 
power to impede his progress by unfair methods. 

Wake up! I am, sir, 

Epwarp J. BURKE. 

We agree with you that the people are not benefiting from his 
labors just now.—Eprror. 


HURTING THE PRESIDENT 

CorTLanp, N. Y., October 3, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I have been a continuous subscriber to HARPER’S WEEKLY 
since 1859, and have every volume in bound form. This alone 
should be sufficient evidence of my appreciation of the publication. 
But as an ardent and conscientious Republican, I have often 
threatened to banish it from my table, and perhaps never more so 
than since it has been “edited by George Harvey.” Your bitter, 
vindictive, and relentless persecution of our able, fearless, and 
beloved President, Theodore Roosevelt, is seldom merited, and 
certainly very distasteful to a large majority of your readers. 
Your last malicious act was the publication of the article com- 
plaining because the President has bestowed favors upon a few 
newspaper men. Excepting our public schools, newspaper men do 
more gratuitous work for the good of our country than any 
known occupation or profession, and why should any one com- 
plain because a tew have been rewarded’ Let the complainant 
state who, if any, of those appointees are incompetent or un- 
worthy of the various posts they occupy. Mr. Editor, such “ pub- 
licity ” will not hurt the President. 

I am, sir, 
GEORGE J. MAGER. 


No publicity will hurt the President unless it is that which he 
has attained for himself by his own deliverances of word or pen.— 
EpITor. 


ARE WE IN THE EASTERN RUT? 
Anaconna, Mon., October 11, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str—It is with pain and surprise the writer is forced to judge 
you a pretty bigoted and narrow lot .on some questions. You 
have been in the * Eastern rut ” so long, and your point of view is 
so distinctly Eastern, instead of general and broad, that you 
imagine the Atlantic seaboard our only coast-line. It never 
oceurs to you that our ships are about to start on a cruise to their 
home waters of the Pacific. No; that seems foreign territory to 
you. It’s too far away from the East. But time will reveal even 
to you the true state of affairs. If you were trying to finance 
an industrial enterprise or evolve a colonization plan, or engage 
in any number of industries which take money, the ,East would 
turn a deaf ear. Go to our home shore of the Pacifie—California, 
Oregon, Washington. There you will see a degree of prosperity 
and industrial development utterly inconceivable from your present 
standpoint. 

I am, dear sirs, with contempt for your views bere, but with 
profound respect in other particulars. 

SvocKTON VEAZEY. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIG-GUN CONTEST 
Gree.ey, Co.o., October 19, 1907. 
fo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The letter of J. Blumenthal in your issue of October 12, 
relative to big-gun naval records, reminds again of the con- 
fusion that exists concerning these records--confusion, no doubt, 
resulting from an inaccurate use of technical terminology, com- 
parison of records made with different calibres at distances not 
identical, with further distinctions to be made by reason of speed 
of ship or amount of sea. Permit me to suggest: 

An International big-gun contest between the five leading naval 
powers, or such others as may desire to contest, each nation to 
be represented by one battle-ship and one cruiser selected after 
preliminary national competition, final to be held in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and to consist of several different events for twelve, 
nine, six, and four inch guns, to be had under similar conditions 
tnd with identical and exact distances. Prizes and awards eould 
be given by international certificate awarded the ship and medals 
to officers and gun crews. 

This plan is as feasible as an international rifle match, and I 
am sure would provoke no hostile spirit or impulse making for 
war; rather a generous and manly rivalry, a better and more 
cordial understanding between races and nations, the wiping out 
of petty national conceit, and the establishing of that mutual re- 
spect and esteem which so surely avoids war. 

The naming of a naval officer to represent us and an intima- 
tion to the proper persons by the energetic President of these 
United States would make all this a brave reality. 

IT an, sir, 
JOHN T. JACOBS. 


































































































NEW YORK’S UNCLEAN GIRDLE 


CRUDE SEWAGE TO THE AMOUNT OF NEARLY HALF A BILLION GALLONS 





A DAY IS POLLUTING THE RIVERS WHICH ENCIRCLE THE CITY; AND 
WITH THESE WATERS, IN WHICH A POPULACE SWIMS AND FISHES, IT IS 
PROPOSED TO SPRINKLE STREETS AND DRENCH BURNING BUILDINGS 


By HENRY 


HEN New York's Fire Underwriters foreed the use of 

harbor water for an emergency supply, they did not 

foresce the drenching ef stores. and warehouses with 

strained sewage and river silt. Bay poliuticn was then 

only a subject for jest. It was not until the munici- 
pality desired to sprinkle its streets with water from the harbor 
front that the danger of breeding the colon (intestinal germ = com- 
monly called “ B. Coli”) and other bacilli in the dust on the hot 
stone pavements became ap- 
parent. “°B. Coli” is the 
companion of the typheid- 
fever germ in its travels on 
the feet of flies, on the hands 
of workmen, or when blown 
by the winds! Business men 
sat up and took notice. They 
learned that the situation 
confronting New York was ten 
times worse than that of 
smaller corporations using the 
nearest body of water indis- 
criminately for drinking, 
cooking, bathing, draining, 
and recreation; the only dif- 
ference was that New York 
did) not drink its harbor 
water. It no doubt would, if 
it could; and as if to rebuke 
the water for being salt, the 
city defiles it with its sewage! 
The city also bathes in it, 
fishes in it. uses it as a carrier 
of freight, uses it for the 
pleasure of the masses and to 
protect people and property 
against fire. The harbor with 
the flow of its tides is an old 
friend of the city, and, for an 
old friend, it has been treated 
very shabbily indeed. 

Kor two hundred years the 
tide has carried the city waste 
to the sea. So thought and 
so thinks the publie even to 
to-day. Every town council 
from the time of Peter Stuy- 
vesant to the rule of Tammany has utilized it for a_ public 
scavenger. Open drainage, surface water. catch-basins, cesspools, 
and sewers have led but in one direction, and New York city, com- 
pared with other great communities of the world, has all this 
time been remarkably free from contagion. At present there are 
over four million of people living about the waters of the bay, 
and nearly three-fourths of a billion gallons cf sewage and 
hundreds of tons of dried sludge from manufacturing establish- 
ments discharge into it daily. Such was the faith in the scouring 
qualities of the tide that the city came to dump garbage and also 
street sweepings upon it, and would no doubt be doing it. still 

















The Bottle contains a Speci- 
men of Sewage - saturated 
Water trom the North River 


JAY CASE 


had not the multitudes at the bathing beaches protested. That 
stopped the garbage dumping, for New York city Aldermen. en- 
courage the pleasure of the masses, if nothing else, and this time 
they spent millions to protect the people's playground. Every bit 
of refuse that could not be jammed into a sewer opening was col- 
lected in scows, carried far out to sea and sunk. or taken to Barren 
Island and disposed of, the administration laboring under the 
theory apparently that keeping the ills of the mmnicipality out 
of sight was to keep them out 
of mind, which is a_ principle 
of government popular in a 
town where economic prin- 
ciples are passed over rather 
than solved. 

So all the bathing beaches 
were cleared cf mattresses, 
tin cans, remnants of food and 
dead animals, while the mass 
of crude sewage and poisonous 
solutions from the city’s 
mains continued to pour into 
the waterways, reix in the tide, 
and roll in a submerged’ mass 
toward the ocean. But from 
the outlets of the big city’s 
sewers to the sea is a far way 
in the New York harbor. It 
is so far that very little of 
the clean salt water of the sea 
ever reaches them. The flood 
tide that sets in at Sandy 
Hook, like a river of disin- 
fectants, has to travel twenty 
miles before it even reaches 
the Battery. and these twenty 
miles are thick with pollution. 
This flood tide is a deep 
powerful stream, It ‘rolls up 
the bay, combating everything 
in its way, seeking to cleanse 
and to purify. But when the 
equally powerful ebb tide 
sets back, in addition to its 
own weight it carries not only 
the sewage of the great city, 
but undissolved portions of 
waste from hundreds of inland towns. The ebb tide runs until the 
flood sets in again, when it in turn sweeps the water back to the 
bay once more and into the rivers. Because of this washing back 
and forth popular belief holds that the harbor is self-purifying, 
and that sewage not carried to the sea is cleansed and disinfected in 
the rinsing. Crude sewage to the amount of 475,000,000 gallons 
daily is the load that the bay at present carries, and so confident are 
several inland towns that the limit of its digestive powers has not 
yet been reached that the Passaic Valley, New Jersey, and the 
Bronx Valley, New York, are preparing to add a total of 495,000.- 
000 more gallons daily to the harbor’s burden. Allowing the 























A Sample of the Sewage Mud 
which carpets the Harbor Bottom 
to a Depth of from 3 to 10 Feet 

















The Launch of the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission, by which it was proved that the Sewage which the City empties into its 


adjacent Waters is not carried out to Sea by the Tides, but is merely churned back and forth through the Harbor. 
was made by tracing a Number of drifting Floats down the Rivers and Bay. 
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The Test 
The Launch is seen following a Float down the Harbor 
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the whole mass together in a 
pile that defies the action of 
the harbor’s natural seaven- 
ger—the health - protecting 
bacteria. Not infrequently 
this accumulation of waste 
rolls itself into huge balls and 
sinks to the bottom. Again, 
at certain points in the har- 
bor, samples of the silt at the 
bottom show deposits of sludge 
that rise like sand bars across 
the channels, Floats started 
off Riverdale on the Hudson, 
near the point where the pro- 
posed Bronx sewer is to 
empty, run with the ebb tide 
only as far south as Twenty- 
third Street, where the flood 
tide sets in and carries them 
back. The test proves con- 
clusively that if this sewer is 
built, its emptyings will be 
deposited on the shore of 
Washington Heights, River- 
side Park, and other parts of 
the northern end of Man- 
hattan. Similar experiments 
off Staten Island prove that 
the emptyings from the pro- 
posed Passaic Valley sewer 
will undoubtedly settle in the 
main ship channel of the 
Upper Bay faster than the 
dredgers can keep it clean. In 








Installing Intake Pipes for the City’s new River-water Fire Service 


the recently opened Ambrose 
Channel only a thick greasy 
layer of decomposed garbage 


next to a Sewer Outlet at the Foot of Gansevoort Street was taken cff-the harbor 


population of the metropolitan districts to double by 1930 it is 
estimated that the harbor will then be receiving one billion gallons 
of crude sewage daily. This estimate is based only on the largest 
polluters of the bay. Other sources will increase the total 
amazingly. 

Transatlantic liners, Sound steamers, coasting vessels, and tramp 
ships, in fact the traffie of the world, must be reckoned with. 
Carrying the population of a small town, as some cf them do when 
passing in and out of the harbor, they leave a trail of refuse and 
waste behind them more easily distinguished than the churn of 
their propellers or paddle-wheels. It is a common sight down the 
bay to see the big ocean steamships, first cabin and steerage 
crowded, come into the harbor with every waste-chute in sight 
discharging streams of pollution. These emptyings are not swept 
out to sea. More often than not they are thrown on the flood tide 
to be carried up through the harbor and river, and deposited in 
ferry slips, in public baths, in docks, or under wharves and recrea- 
tion piers, there to putrefy 


bottom before the dredgers 
reached clean sand. 

Tides and currents of the North River have been traced from 
Yonkers to the shoals of the Lower Bay, and in the East River from 
the Battery through Hell Gate to the entrance of the Sound. All 
this investigation has been fruitful of indisputable evidence. The 
busy ferry slips of Manhattan’ and Brooklyn show a shocking degree 
of pollution. Newtown Creek and Gowanus Canal are prolific 
breeding-places for bacteria, the count in a thimbleful of silt 
from the latter giving as high as 25,000,000 “ B. Coli,” many of 
which were the companions of the typhoid-fever germ as it travels 
on the feet of flies, on the hands of boatmen, or whea blown by the 
winds. At Bayonne, New Jersey, as well as on-the Brooklyn shores, 
deposits of oil waste are especially heavy, and although the sources 
of this particular nuisance are few, it constitutes one of the most 
serious pollutions in the harbor. In some parts of the harbor the 
water is so saturated with oil that it pays a force of men out in 
row-boats to soak it off the surface with blankets. But they get 
only a very small part of it, as chemists are afterwards 





and spread contamination. 
The Metropolitan Sewerage 
Commission, which is conduct- 
ing a chemical, bacteriological, 
and sanitary investigation of 
the harbor, has taken over 
fifteen hundred samples 
of water and river — silt 
for examination, and while 
these show greater pollution 
in some parts of the harbor 
than others, they prove con- 
vincingly that the action of 
the tides does not keep the 
harbor bottom clean, that no 
amount of sewage worth con- 
sidering ever goes to the ocean 
at all, and that the salt water 
which gets into the bay is not 
strong enough in chlorine to 
destroy the crude sewage dis- 
charged into it. Even sewage 
as near as that from the big 
mains of South Brooklyn is 
checked before it reaches the 
ocean, and is carried back to 
the Upper Bay again. The tide 
merely churns it back and 
forth through the harbor, stir- 
ring up the undigested par- 
ticles, and depositing the solid 
constituents along the way in 
thick greasy layers of sludge. 
These odorous masses find 
their way into nooks of the 
harbor, where the stronger cur- 
rents do not penetrate, and lie 














like half-submerged derelicts 
with their huge, sticky drag- 
nets fastening to every bit of 
passing refuse, and plastering 
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Laboratory of the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission, where an Analysis of over 1500 
Samples has demonstrated the appalling Contamination of the City’s Rivers and Harbors 




























































































able to reclaim it in quantities from the mud on the harbor 
bottom. 

A bottle of sea-water from outside Sandy Hook shows no bacteria 
at all, and a negative test for “ B. Coli.” 

Samples of water taken from the site of the public baths at the 
sattery have an odor of sewage, show color, are rich in bacteria, 
and have a positive test for “ B. Coli” in twenty-four hours. Ap- 
parently by the time the fresh green sea-water reaches the bay its 
purifying properties are exhausted. There can be no doubt about 
these tests. The places and conditions of taking the samples were 
most favorable, as it is believed that no purer water touches the 
shores of Manhattan than at the sea-wall where stands the 
Aquarium. Moreover, at the time the samples were taken, the tide 
was flood, about one-half full, and the wind southwest.‘ B. Coli” 
shows in the water of the North River all the way along the city’s 
front as far north as Yonkers, the bacteria count ranging alarm- 
ingly high. The dreaded “* B. Coli” thrive in the East River as 
well, and can be found as far north as Astoria. Bathers in both 
rivers are reassured, probably, because the sight of floating refuse 
does not meet their eyes. If it did—if for one summer, say, the 


° ° ° ng ° e 
water should boil with churning débris from the dump heaps of the 


Street Cleaning Department—if the garbage-cans should all be 
emptied into the river—there would be a shout of indignation 
from one end of the city to the other. The City Fathers would call 
an extraordinary session of its council, load the budget with costs 
of remedial measures, and have the river and harbor cleaned 
instantly. Unfortunately this has little chance of happening, and 
in the mean time the secret pollution of the waterway is going on 
under the surface, so to speak. The public cannot see it, and if, 
perchance, a temporary odor reaches its nostrils while crossing the 
river or bay, the effect is but momentary, is lost and forgotten in 
the hustle and rush of the great city. 

Long ago fish of any quantity or quality disappeared from the 
bay. Fishermen laid it to the increasing traflic, which they said 
frightened the fish from the harbor. It probably did not occur to 
them that the water was so badly polluted that the fish could not 
live in it. Shad-fishing not many years ago was a large industry. 
Now it has dwindled to a retail business, controiled by a few. Just 
the same, the fish are eaten, notwithstanding the assorted flavors. 
The upper part of New York Bay once supported oyster beds which 
extended from Staten Island to above Newburg. Bedloe’s Island, 
now called Liberty Island, was known as Oyster Island, and two 
small reefs just south of it were called Little Oyster Islands. The 
oysters grew here in great abundance, and were reckoned by the 
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Bayonne boatmen a considerable source of wealth. So plentiful were 
they, in fact, that the public was allowed to gather them practically 
without restriction. The Oyster Island plants are exhausted now, 
and we have no more oysters in New York Bay north of the Nar- 
rows. To-day the planters and fishers work south of Staten Island, 
where the beds are owned by the State, and let out at a nominal 
rent to those who apply for the privilege. Nearly the entire water 
bottom from the mouth of the Raritan to Hoffman Island is under 
cultivation, and the total area of the beds is estimated to be nearly 
thirty square miles. Incidentally it may be added that these 
oyster farms lie directly in the path of the sewage-soaked tides, 
and it is straight to them that floats set adrift by the Metropolitan 
Sewerage Commission have drifted. “ B. Coli,’ however, does not 
show here in such numbers as in the water of the Upper Bay. 
Nevertheless, the water is undoubtedly contaminated. 

New York has had its epidemics in the past, and many of them 
have undoubtedly been due to the wash of poisonous sewage on the 
beaches, notably in the case of the typhoid fever in the locality of 
Gravesend Bay. Other epidemics are started by flies and mosquitoes 
from the deposits along the entire city water-front. With the 
harbor already at the limit of its digestive powers, and the discharge 
of waste into it increasing at the rate of over a thousand gallons 
a day, it is easy to foresee disaster if something is not done to 
check the pollution. The harbor is not yet enough of a cesspool 
to drive hnmanity from its banks, but in a few years the situation 
will be different. The immediate question before the municipality 
and the State to-day is, whether it is not perhaps worth while to 
take action now to, avert the calamity that threatens us in the 
future. 

“Why not preserve New York Bay as a harbor,” naively inquired 
an engineer, “ rather than leave to another generation the work of 
transforming it from a cesspool?” 

It is both possible and practicable to stop further pollution of 
the harbor. Beyond all question or doubt this great waterway and 
its bottom can be kept clean and sanitary. Responsible engineers 
after studying the problem indorse the plan proposed. Briefly, it 
is to treat the sewage before it leaves the pier line of the water- 
front. There are, of course, a number of plans to choose from, but 
the most popular one centres on the proposal to divide the city 
into sewer districts; to have septic tanks (and filtering plants if 
necessary) in each, these to reduce the crude sewage into a color- 
less, odorless liquid, so that when discharged into the bay it can 
quickly be absorbed by the salt-water self-cleaning properties, which 
will easily take care of the normal amount of ‘pollution. 
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FROM THE NATURE-FAKER’S GALLERY 
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AGAINST 


THE EUROPEAN REVOLT 
MILITARISM 





By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY" 


Lonpon. 

UROPE has given birth to few more remarkable movements 

than that ‘of antimilitarism. In France it has, already 

made headway enough to arouse the grave concern of states- 

men; indeed, it is probable that the French Chamber from 

now till Christmas will be mainly occupied in devising 
means to check it. In Germany it has made its appearance in a 
far milder form, but officialdom has already thought it worth while 
to stamp on it, and Herr Liebknecht is at this moment serving 
eighteen months’ confinement in a fortress for advocating it. 
There are signs that it will before long have invaded Italy, and 
even in England the propaganda is being carried on, though in a 
very hole-and-corner fashion and without many people being even 
aware of its existence. But the fact that a movement which 
amounts to a denial of the very idea of a nation should be working 
simultaneously in so many European countries is bound to engage 
the speculations of all who are concerned in the philosophy of 
polities or the actual work of government. 

It is in France that the movement can best be studied. This is 
partly because the precision of the French intellect presents all 
“isms” in their barest and most uncompromising form, and partly 
because the particular “ism” in question finds much in the 
French temperament to feed on. It is a commonplace of criticism 
that the characteristic of the Gallic mind is its passion for referring 
everything to an idea, for standing by the great name instead of 
the great thing, for revolting from the compromises that are logic- 
ally indefensible, however practically convenient. Every one has 
noticed how the official watchwords of the Republic—Liberty, 


Equality, and Fraternity (you will find them even over the door of ° 


a prison)—are treated in France rather as dogmas to define or 
expound, as subjects for the philosophy of the lecture-room or 
library, than as factors to be realized in the every-day life of the 
people. Every one, again, has had a word to say on the French 
habit of regarding all political controversy as a desperate struggle 
between irreconcilable antagonisms—a habit acquired during the 
Jacobin conquest of the Revolution, and nourished by the national 
instinct for precise and pitiless formularies. Nor is it less a 
trite truism that the French, beyond all other people, are susceptible 
to ideas and have a genius for humanitarianism. And when an 
alert-minded nation combines a turn for high and nebulous attrac- 
tions with a not less insistent turn for reducing them to stark 
realities, the results are bound to be momentous. At one time they 
will take the shape of the Revolution and the Reign of Terror; 
at another, of M. Hervé and antimilitarism. 

M. Hervé is the archapostle of the antimilitarist movement in 
France. A few years ago he was an obscure country school-teacher. 
To-day he is one of the most prominent and quite the most notorious 
man in France. A few years ago he was writing antimilitarist 
articles for a Socialist rag in the townlet of Auxerre. To-day 
he is the leader of a movement which has deeply stirred the 
thoughts of France, has led to many tumultuous demonstrations, 
has been denounced by minister after minister, has produced:a 
serious cleavage in the ranks of the Socialists, and has led to so 
strong a reaction among the common people that M. Clémenceau 
is furnished with a new lease of power and a programme based on 
elemental patriotism. All this is M. Hervé’s work. And he has 
accomplished it without being a man of real talent or of dominating 
personality, without being popular or “magnetic” or witty or 
cultured. He can speak, it is true, but no better than hundreds 
of other Frenchmen. The sources of his strength are threefold. He 
has, to begin with, the earnestness and sincerity of the true fanatic. 
Secondly, he has concentration. Thirdly, and in France this is 
everything, he is logical. Beyond everything else the instruments 
of his success have been his inexorable logic, and his capacity for 
playing on the grandiose idealism to which the French character, 
for all its pertinacious materialism, is overwhelmingly prone. 

It was on a wave of national execration that M. Hervé was first 
borne to Paris. tte had chanced to remark in the local journal at 
Auxerre that the French flag rose from dirt. The blasphemy ~-was 
seized upon by the entire press, and M. Hervé became at once a 
national target. Inevitably, as a man of mark, he sought the 
wider field of Paris. There he rose with extraordinary rapidity 


in the estimation of his Socialist comrades, speaking at every’ 


meeting, editing a Socialist journal, and being elected a member 
of the highest councils. There, too, he launched a magazine for 
the special guidance of schoolmasters, and wrote a History of 
France for the use of their pupils. Both the magazine and the 
History are typical samples of the food that for twenty-five years, 
ever since Ferry’s day, has been served out to the youth of France. 
Together they make up an amazing compound of antipatriotic 
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socialism and aggressive atheism. M. Hervé began his History 
with the year 1759, of the previous centuries ignoring everything 
but their abuses; and his method of treatment consists in suppress- 
ing, or in branding as immoral and unworthy of a civilized country, 
every incident, policy, or action that was inconsistent with the 
tenets of Socialism and antimilitarism. This is considered in 
France to be the * enlightened ” way of writing history. 

It is M. Hervé’s distinction that he not only carries the stock 
ideas of peace and universal brotherhood and the general iniquity 
of capital farther than any one else, but insists on developing 
them to their logical conclusion. The way to stop war, he un- 
answerably says, is to refuse to fight. Writing and speaking 
against the existing order of things is, he thinks, a mere waste of 
time; something more forcible is required if it is ever to be over- 
thrown. For Socialists to inveigh against militarism while they 
meekly shoulder their rifles and serve in the army appeals to him 
as the quintessence of self-stultifying folly. His programme is 
much more radical. He began by urging the reservists to strike 
when they were called out. But merely passive resistance soon 
ceased to satisfy him. He went on to propose that the reservists 
should join their regiments if a mobilization were ordered, but 
should use their arms “to attack the capitalists and deliver the 
proletariat from its oppressors.” If war were to break out, for 
instance, between France and Germany, all the internationalists, 
if they took his advice, would desert or stay at home, the foolish 
patriots would rush to the front and slaughter one another, the 
proletariat would seize the opportunity to “ rise in its might ” and 
drive the capitalists into the sea, the comrades in the German 
camp would follow their example, and a new socialist order and a 
new era of brotherly love would be simultaneously evolved. M. 
Hervé, in short, has carried the conception of human brotherhood 
to a point where patriotism, in the sense of a passionate preference, 
or indeed any preference at all, for one’s own country, assumes the 
shape of a relic of barbarism; where war, as the violent expression 
of that preference, becomes the worst of crimes; and where whatever 
‘obstructs the realization of the solidarity of mankind must be 
mercilessly swept away. And being also a Socialist, with a full 
conviction of the heinousness of capital, believing, too, as Marx 
believed, that the regeneration of society must be preceded by a 
violent cataclysm of classes, and that militarism, besides its 
economic waste, is the most potent of all the agencies of capitalist 
oppression, M. Hervé urges his countrymen: not only to desert in 
war-time, but to turn their rifles against their own government. 

That war of any kind, defensive or aggressive, is a stupid bar- 
barity and utterly irreconcilable with Socialist principles is at the 
bottom of M. Hervé’s creed. By meetings, speeches, demonstrations, 
placards, leaflets, and articles in the press much has been done to 
propagate it; most of the elementary schools, as we have seen, 
are proselytizing agencies in the cause; and it may not be very long 
before the network of trade-unions and labor exchanges becomes an 
even more formidable instrument for the spreading of the new 
gospel. What has been its effect? That is a question most 
difficult to answer, but there are certain facts that throw light 
upon it. 

First, it is clear that M. Hervé has succeeded in imposing his 
views upon M. Jaurés, the Socialist leader. This is a great capture, 
even though many of the rank and file of the party altogether 
disown M. Hervé, and warmly deny that Socialism means, as he 
makes it mean, the repudiation of every national feeling. Secondly, 
it has been made not less clear within the last day or two. that the 
Radicals, while verbally denouncing the antimilitarists, feel them- 
selves unable to do without their political alliance. Thirdly, the 
crisis in the Midi of a few months ago showed that antimilitarism 
had undoubtedly penetrated into certain regiments and had 
seriously impaired their efficiency. Most Frenchmen seem to agree 
that unless he is an active agitator, the Socialist working-man in the 
army settles down into a passable soldier, But whether he will 
continue to do so is at the least doubtful. The aloofness of the 
French- officers and the bullying ways of the sergeants and corporals 
are sources of real discontent in the military organization; and 
one-third of the recruits are working-men from the manufacturing 
cities who have had it dinned into them that patriotism is as absurd 
a fallacy as religion, that war is fratricidal, and that armies exist 
to keep the proletariat in subjection, and to buttress the pre- 
dominance of capital. Remembering all this, and remembering, too, 
that ideas at least as quixotic as those of M. Hervé, and clothed 
in much the same drapery of nebulous idealism, have more than 
once been adopted by the French nation as political axioms, one 
cannot set down the antimilitarist movement as a mere passing 
craze. 




























































































The “Condensing Depot” at Clifden. The two Masts in the Centre are part of a Series of Six which stretch along the Coast 


THE WIRELESS TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE IN OPERATION 


THE MARCONI WIRELESS TRANSATL TIC SERVICE WAS OPENE TW GLACE BAY, NOVA SCOTIA, AND CLIFDE 
BER 17, TEN THOUSAND WORDS BE i SUCCESSFULLY TRANS) Y YEEN THE TWO CONTINE 
' IS NOW POSSIBLE TO SEND A WIRELESS MESSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LO y1T 5 L LE C 
y MESSAGES FILED IN NEW YORK AT ONE OF THE LOCAL CABLE OFFICES ARE SENT TO GLACE BAY OVER THEIR WIRES, ARE 
THERE TAKEN UP AND TRANSMITTED BY THE MARCONI SYSTEM TO IRELAND, AND ARE FORWARDED THENCE BY WIRE TO LONDON 
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NEWPORT WAS ANNAPOLIS 


WAR-TIME .CADETS AND THE NAVAL ACADEMY AT THE 
LITTLE WATERING-PLACE THEN BEGINNING TO BE FAMOUS 


By CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


N the late summer of 1862 I was ordered to the Naval Academy. 
Under the stress of the war this had been broken out from 
its regular seat at Annapolis and transferred for the moment 
to Newport. All the arrangements were temporary and ex- 
temporized. The principal establishment, housing the three 
older classes, was in a building in the town formerly khown as 
the Atlantic Hotel; while the new entries, who were very numer- 
ous, were quartered on two sailing-frigates, moored head and stern 
in the inner harbor, ‘off Goat Island. This duplex arrangement 
necessitated a double set of officers, not easy to be had with war 
going on; the more so that the original corps had been depleted 
by the resignations of Southern men. The embarrassment arising 
from the immediate scantness of officers led naturally, if perhaps 
somewhat. irreflectively, to a great number of admissions to the 
Naval Academy, disregardful of past experience with the ’41 Date 


and of the future, when reom at the top would be lacking to take ° 


in all these youngsters as captains and admirals. 

Thus was constituted the “ hump,” as it came to be called, which, 
like a tumor on the body, engaged at a later day the attention 
of many ‘professional practitioners. As it would not absorb, and 
as the rough-and-ready methods by which civil life and the survival 
cf the fittest deal with such conditions could not be applied, it 
had to be dissipated; a process ultimately carried out with in- 
different success. While it lasted it caused many a heartache from 
postponement. As one of the sufferers said, when hearing the mat- 
ter discussed: 

“T don’t know about this or that. 
been a lieutenant for twenty years.” 

Owing to the slimness of the service in the lower grades they 
became lieutenants young: but there they stuck. Every boom is 
followed by such reaction, and for a military service war is a 
Expansion sets in; and when contraction follows some- 
At the end of the Napoleonic wars there were 
What could 


All I know is that I have 


boom. 
body is squeezed. 
over eight hundred post-captains in the British navy. 
peace do for them? 

Eight pleasant months | spent on shore at the Academy, and 
then was again whisked off to sea, there to remain for substantially 
all the rest of the war. Although already prominent as a fash- 
ionable watering-place, Newport then was very far from its present 
development; but in winter it had a settled and pleasant, if small, 
society. At this time I met the widow of Captain Lawrence of the 
Chesapeake, who survived until two years later. She was already 
failing, and not prematurely; for it was then, 1862-63, the fiftieth 
year since her husband fell. She lived with a sister, also the 
widow of an officer, and was frequently visited by her grand- 
daughter, the child of Lawrence’s daughter, a singularly beauti- 
ful girl. 

I remember the latter pointing to me a picture of the fight be- 
tween. the Hornet and Peacock, on which, she laughingly said, she 
had been brought up. The meeting had for me not only the usual 
interest which a link with the distant past supplies, but a certain 
special association, for my grandmother, then recently dead, had 
known several of Lawrence’s contemporaries in the navy; and my 
recollection is that she told me she had seen him leaving his wife 
at their doorstep, when departing to take command of the Chesa- 
peake, “ 

The Alabama had already begun her career. In fact, one of the 
officers then stationed at the school had been recently captured 
by her, when making a passage to Panama in a mail steamer. I 
remember his telling me with glee that when the Alabama fired 
a shot in the direction of the steamer, called, I think, the Ariel, a 
number of the passengers took refuge behind the bulkheads of 
the upper-deck saloons, which, being of light pine, afforded as 
much protection as the air, with the additional risk of splinters. 
He hoped to escape observation, but the Confederate boarding- 
officer had been a classmate of his and spotted him at once. Being 
paroled, he was for the time shut off from war service, and was 
sent to the academy. 

He was a singular man, by name Tecumseh Steece, and looked 
with a certain disdain upon the navy as a profession. In his 
opinion, it was for him only a stepping-stone to some great future, 
rather undefined. At bottom a very honest fellow, with a sense 
of duty which while a midshipman had led him to persist definantly 
in a very unpopular—though very proper—course of action, he 
yet seemed to see no impropriety in utterly neglecting professional 
acquirement, rather boasting of his ignorance. The result. was 
that, having been detailed for the European cruise, he was subse- 
quently detached; I think from doubt of his fitness for the deck of 
a sailing-vessel. While at the academy at this time he took a 
first step in his proposed career by writing a pamphlet, the title 
and seope of which I now forget; but unluckily, by a slip of the 
pen, he wrote on the first page, “ We judge the known by the un- 
Ienown.,” 

This being speedily detected raised a laugh, and, I fear, pre- 
vented most from further exploration of a somewhat misty thesis. 
Ife was rather chummy with me, and tried mildly to persuade 
me that I also should stand poised on the: navy for a flight into 
the empyrean; but if fain to soar, which I do not think I was, 
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like Raleigh, 1 feared a fall. For himself, poor fellow, weighted 
by his aspirations, he said to me, “ I don’t fear death, I fear life” 
and death caught him early, in 1864, in the shape of yellow-fever. 
One of his idiosynerasies was a faith in coffee as a panacea; and 
I heard that while sickening he deluged himself with that beverage, 
to what profit let physicians say. 

The decision that one of the practice-ships should go to 
Europe had, I think, been determined by the cfficer who was to 
have commanded the Macedonian, the vessel chosen for that pur- 
pose. 

The officer had been very greatly concerned about the midship- 
men’s provisions: the quality of which they should be, and the 
room to be kept for their stowage. I wonder would his soul 
have been greatly vexed had he accompanied me the first evening 
out, as I inspected the steerage while they were at supper? 

“ What!” shouted one of them to a servant, as I passed. ‘“ What! 
No milk?” 

The mingled consternation, bereavement, and indignation which 
struggled for full expression in the words beggar description. | 
can see his face and hear his tones to this day. ‘Laughable to 
comedy; yet to a philosophizing turn of mind what an epitome of 
life. Do we not at every corner of experience meet the princess 
who felt the three hard peas under the fifty feather-beds? Sydney 
Smith’s friend, who had everything else life could give, but realized 
only the disappointing view out of one of his windows? We might 
dispense with Hague Conferences. War is going to cease because 
people adequately civilized will not endure hardness. Whether in 
the end we shall have cause to rejoice in the double event remains 
to be seen. The Asiatic can endure. 

Among the Wacedonian’s lieutenants was the late Admiral Samp- 
son. We had also for deck officers two who had but just graduated, 
one of them a young Frenchman belonging to the royal house of 
Orléans, who had been permitted to take the course at our naval 
school, I presume, with a view on his part to possible contingencies 
recalling the monarchy to France. 

Under Louis Philippe, a member of the family had been promi- 
nent in the French navy, as the Prince de Joinvitie, and had cem- 
manded the squadron which brought Wack the body of Napoleon 
from St. Helena. The representative with us was a very good- 
tempered, amiable, unpresuming man, too young as yet to be formed 
in character. As messmates we were, of course, all on terms of 
cordial equality, and one of our number used frequently to greet 
him with effusion as “ You old King.” He spoke English easily, 
though scarcely fluently, and with occasional eccentricity of idiom. 
At the academy, before graduation, he took his turn with others 
of his class as officer of the day, one of whose duties was to keep 
a journal of happenings. I chanced one day to inspect this book, 
and found over his signature an entry which began, * The weather 
was a dirty one.” 

While at the school the young duke had been provided with a 
guide, philosopher, and friend in the person of an accomplished 
ex-oflicer of the French navy, who had been obliged to quit that 
service, under the Empire, because of his attachment to the exiled 
monarchy. I knew this gentleman very well at Newport, exchang- 
ing with him occasional visits, though he was much my senior in 
years. His name was Fauvel, which the midshipmen, or other, 
had promptly Anglicized into Four Bells—a nautical hour-stroke. 
I suppose this prgpensity to travesty foreign or difficult names 
is not merely maritime; but naturally enough my reading has 
brought me more in contact with it in connection with naval mat- 
ters. Thus the Ville de Milan, captured into the British service, 
became to their seamen the “ Wheel ’em along,’ and the Bellero- 
phon, originally their own, is historically reported to have passed 
current as the “ Bully Ruffian.” 

Captain Fauvel accompanied us in the Macedonian; but after 
arriving in England, as we were to go to Cherbourg, his charge 
and he left us, neither being persona grata at that date in a French 
harbor. When we reached Cherbourg, Fauvel’s wife was there, 
either resident or for the moment, and at our captain’s invitation 
visited the ship to see where her husband had been living, and 
would again be when we reached a more friendly port. As con- 
trary luck would have it, while she was on board the French 
admiral and the general commanding the troops came alongside 
to return the official call paid them. The awkwardness, of course, 
was merely that her presence obtruded the fact, otherwise easily 
and discreetly ignored, that when out of French waters we were 
hospitably entertaining persons politically distasteful to the French 
government, the courtesies of which we were now accepting; and 
there was a momentary impulse to keep her out of sight. A better 
judgment prevailed, however, and a very courteous exchange of 
French politeness ensued between the officials and the lady, to 
whom doubtless no political significance attached. 

A more notable circumstance, in the light of the then future, was 
that during our few days in Cherbourg arrived the news of the 
capture of the City of Mexico by the French troops; and before 
our departure took place the official celebration, with flags and 
salutes, of that crowning event in an enterprise which in the end 
proved so fatal to its originator and to his protégé, Maximilian, 
























































































TWO NOTABLE PAINTINGS IN THE YEAR’S EXHIBI- 
TION OF THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB 














“Vacation Time,” by F. Luis Mora 
WINNER OF THE BEAL PRIZE 





























“A Nymph of Diana” 
BY W. G. WHITTEMORE 





THE OBJECT LESSON 


By HARRIET STARR 


T was soon after the September opening of the public schools 
that my little friend came in one afternoon for a chat and a 
cup of tea. She had graduated from Normal School the 
previous June, and had received an appointment as “ perma- 
nent substitute,” or something of the kind, in one of the city 

schools. 

* Well,” I began, “ how goes it?” 

“Oh,” she answered, rather despondently, “I just wish that some 
of the people who go around howling about our overpaid teachers 
and the way they spend their time in idleness could be made to 
teach in a publie school for a month or so,—that’s all. They' think 
we sit around enjoying ourselves, just hearing the children recite 
the lessons they have learned at home. Perhaps it was like that a 
generation ago, but there’s no such rosy bed of ease for the teacher 
these days. In the first place the amount of ground we are ex- 
pected to cover would keep us humping—this isn’t a classroom, and 
I’m tired of correct language—if we only skipped over it in the 
airiest sort of fashion. Instead of which, if the principal is one of 
the advanced sort (and mine is, alas!), we have to do everything 
by the red-tape-line of methods, with a capital M, and waste the 
precious moments, when we might be pounding knowledge in hard 
and tight, in developing, developing, if you please, this same 
knowledge out of the child’s mind, where it is supposed to be lying 
dormant. Oh, I could weep, I could weep at the waste of precious 
time!” 

“Isn’t this heresy?’ I asked. 

“Heresy and high treason,” she proceeded, “but it’s the truth, 
all the same. And then there’s the strain on your nervous system, 
when you are dying to tell the little wretches what you think of 
them, and instead you have to maintain a front of aggressive sweet- 
ness, and smile blandly. That alone is worth my large salary,—you 
know, I suppose, that this first year I make almost as much as the 
scrubwomen who clean the buildings?” 

She paused for breath, and I asked, 

“What is this development work?” 

“ Well,” she explained, “I guess I'll have to give you a concrete 
example. Last year in the training school, my chum and I were 
sent together to a classroom to ‘ observe,’ and one of us would be 
called upon to teach a lesson on a given subject, in the presence of a 
critie teacher. 

“In this case, it was the very baby class, cute little mites, 
scarcely out of long clothes, and we were tickled to death, Edith and 
I, to think it had fallen to us to have a chance at them. What was 
our horror to find that Miss Greene, the teacher, instead of driving 
home some nice elementary fact like a-b, ab, and c-a-t, cat, was 
muddling up the minds of those blessed babies with stuff that was 
supposed to be paving the way for English Grammar some five years 
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hence. She was trying to make them find ‘little HOW words,’ 
‘little NAME words,’ and ‘little DOING words.’ The results, be- 
tween you and me, were weird at times, and Edith and I would have 
giggled more than once, had we dared. 

* But this was nothing to the job she had mapped out for us. 
One of us was to give those infants a lesson on the properties 
‘Solubility and Insolubility,’ showing them by a series of experi- 
ments which was tother, and teach them the words themselves. 

“ We gasped, but appeared next day armed to the teeth with bot- 
tles of water and alcohol, and all sorts of substances, from sugar 
and salt to beans and carpet tacks. Miss Greene did a sort of 
mental ‘ Eeny-meeny-miney-mo,’ and selected Edith to do the teach- 
ing. I settled down in the back seat to jeer. 

“And you should have seen how Edith labored! She dropped 
sugar and salt in a glass of water, and asked what had become of it. 

** All gone away.’ chorused the class. 

“She followed suit with the beans and carpet tacks with 
edifying results. Then she proudly produced her piece de résistance, 
a lump of gum camphor. She had been told that it would dissolve 
in alcohol, but not in water, and with it she expected to make a 
grand-stand play. She put it in water, and all was well, it didn’t 
melt; then with an air of mystery she brought out her alcohol, ex- 
plained to the children what it was, dropped the camphor into it, 
and told them in honeyed accents to watch very carefully and see 
what would happen. It was really dramatic, and the truly joyous 
part of it was that nothing happened at all! Edith cast a frantic, 
appealing glance at Miss Greene, who stage-whispered : 

“* Chop it up into little bits.’ 

“ Edith wildly chopped, but it didn’t melt a little bit, so she put 
her hand round the glass, covering up the bits, and the babies 
happily chanted, ‘ All gone away.’ 

“Then she repeated the words soluble and insoluble over and 
over again; she pronounced the syllables, she spelled them—the 
children couldn’t read—and finally she asked the class to repeat 
after her: ‘ Sol-u-ble.’ 

“© Sah-yur-bur,’ essayed the children in concert. 

“ And as a finale she hopefully selected a bright-looking boy, and 
asked, 

“* Now, Jamie, can you tell me when a substance is soluble?’ 

“He looked at her thoughtfully, and solemnly replied: 

‘*** When yer drops it in water, ma’am.’ 

“ And then and there Edith threw up the sponge; she says she’d 
rather scrub floors than teach, and I’m beginning to agree with her. 
In that same time she could have taught those children to spell a 
word or two, at least, and that’s what I mean,” finished the little 
teacher indignantly, “when I say all this development work is a 
sinful waste of time.” 












































































MARKING A RED LINE ON 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 


SURVEY OF THE BOUNDARY EETWEEN ALASKA AND 
CANADA SLICES MOUNTAINS AND FIXES A NEW FRONTIER 


By R. BROWN 


ACK from an arduous summer spent in the most hazardous 
and prolonged mountain climb ever undertaken for pro- 
fessional purposes have come the two surveying parties 
sent out by the United States and the Canadian govern- 
ments—establishing the new Alaskan boundary. 
They have finished the third link in this international survey, 
and two more—each requiring a summer—will be necessary to 
complete the work. 





thousand miles of topography. In the easier sections of the coun 
try, bronze monuments were erected less than a mile apart. The 
frontier north of the Stickine is now plainly visible, as the brush 
and trees along the route were removed. Especial care was taken 
to mark the points where the line crosses a fiver. No effort was 
made to plant monuments for a fifty-mile section where the bound- 
ary in a general way follows the course of the Stickine River. 

The best that could be done there 


was to climb scores of mountain 





Sitting in London with a map of 
the upper left corner of North 
America before them. the diplomats 


of the United States and Great 
Britain drew a series of bold red 
lines across it. This ended the 


boundary dispute, but it started the 
surveyors on an undertaking that 
was to lead them a perilous climb 
along the Rocky Mountain rib— 
which breaks out amid the ice and 
snow ofthe north into the roof of 
the Western world. Each spring the 





two corps of surveyors go north, 
returning to civilization in the 
autumn. With the Canadian party 


a representative of the government 
at ‘Washington is always stationed 
to present an independent report; 
and a similar arrangement is car- 
ried out in the American party. ¢ 
Early this season the line to the 
north of Mount St. Elias was ex- 
tendéd to the Arctic. But later in 
the year the chief work centred 
around Portland Canal, Taku Arm, 
and Whiting River, all of which lie 
to the north of the great waterway 
of the Stickine. Here the country is 
a succession of mountain peaks, 
streams, and glaciers. 

The red line drawn in London 
slices off the peaks and cuts through 
icy corners of glaciers in an amazing 
fashion; and every-day mountain- 








peaks and triangulate with the in- 
struments—naming the peaks after 
j men now prominent in the United 
States and Canada. 

For fifty miles this year the 
surveyors encountered an unbroken 
stretch of glaciers and mountain 
peaks, many over nine thousand feet 
above sea-level. In ofder to deter- 
mine the exact location of the fron- 
tier, many of these lofty peaks had 
to be surmounted. Few monuments 
were located here, but official maps 
of this section will be accepted by 
both governments, and will indicate 
the precise location of the boundary. 
For practical purposes the informa- 
tion will probably lie at Washing- 
ton and Ottawa untouched till 
doomsday; for unless valuable 
mineral should be discovered near 
the frontier, visitors will be ex- 
tremely few. 

In many sections, however, there 
is a pressing demand for the imme- 
diate settlement of the boundary. 
Mining claims have been recorded 
both in Canadian and American 
offices to make certain that when tlie 
line is finally delineated the records 
will be official. 

Laws relating to ownership of tim- 
ber as well as mines make it of the 
highest importance that the work 

















The great Alpha Peak, with the Boundary 
Survey Corps planting its Flag on the Summit 













































“Devil’s Thumb,” a forbidding Landmark on the 
Line at the Stickine River, 9050 Feet Elevation 


climbing becomes an adventurous employment, often of extreme 
peril. Creeping over slippery glaciers, triangulating vast distances 
from peak to peak, and climbing mountain summits frequently 
over eight thousand feet above sea-level are some of the tasks of 
daily occurrence. 

A system of camera surveys was used this year for the first time. 
Photographs taken in the Stickine Valley represent over one 
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A “Triangulation Signal” as it looks on a 
Mountain that is covered with perpetual Snow 


should be finished just as rapidly as the two governments can do it. 
British Columbia, too, is carrying out a boundary survey on her 
own account this year. This is on the northern edge cf the famous 
Cassiar gold district, where placer mining flourished in the sixties, 
and where big-game hunters from all over the earth now find a 
paradise. Bear and moose are so very plentiful that even mountain- 


climbing has its days of ennui, 
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F you are a domestic person, with an establishment large 
enough to support an extra room where occasional guests can 
be placed, it is inevitable that you will sometimes be visited 


by the mechanical man. 


This gentleman is usually an old college chum whom you 
have not seen in years, and whom you love with a fervor enhanced 


a 


by your not having seen him. 

all cast a sort of halo over him. 
You welcome him with open arms. 

sorts with your wife, thus giving you the opportunity to enjoy 


him more uninterruptedly. 
You take him to the post- 
office arm in arm. You leave 
your business to introduce 
him to what you claim with 
gentle local pride. is a neat 
but not too gaudy golf-links, 
and for the first two days of 
your friend’s visit your  en- 
thusiasm over him knows no 
bounds. 

At the beginning of the 
“third day, however, when 
polities have been discussed, 
infant-feeding has been dis- 
posed of and business defined, 
when, so to speak, things have 
settled down into a dog-trot, 
your wife suddenly announces 
at the breakfast-table that the 
stable door doesn’t ‘ work.” 

‘IT have waited,” she says, 
with a slight tone of gentle 
asperity mingled with a hint 
of melancholy, * for you to fix 
it.” Then turning to your 
friend, she says, “* He never 
does those things.” 

What a world of meaning 
in that “He” as she pro- 
nounces it! And with what 
secret chagrin do you hear it 
pronounced! The injustice of 
this remark cuts like a knife, 
but with superb control you 
reply sharply: 

* Now, my dear, you know 


You welcome him with open arms 


Distance, time, and memory have 


He brings a wife who con- have not done. 


YOUR MECHANICAL FRIEND 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


that isn’t so. If you had only told me about that door before! 


| will, of course, see to it at once.” 


Your friend pricks up his ears. 


Ile scents a coming triumph. 


“And I will go with you,” he exclaims. ‘ We will fix it to- 


gether.” 


Your friend’s wife then speaks up for him. 
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* William,” she says, “ is 
quite mechanical. He loves 
to tinker.” 

Your wife heaves an in- 
voluntary sigh. as she looks 
at you dubiously. 

‘I am sorry to say that 
John doesn’t,” she says. 

At this you bristle up. 
Your pride has been touched. 
Besides, it is a point of honor 
with you to maintain your 
equality with your friend. 
Why, you do not know. But 
in some indefinable manner 
you suddenly feel that you 
have been placed at a disad- 
vantage. 

But there is no further 
time to parley. 

“Come,” says your friend, 
rising eagerly, “let us go and 
fix that door.” 

You proceed to the stable 
with firm tread. You will 
show your friend once and for 
all that you are not so dull 
as your wife nas basely tried 
to make out. You will nip 
this thing in the buds You 
grasp the door. You turn on 
the spring-lock. You close it, 
and open it again. You try 
it again and again, while your 
friend watches you keenly. 
But it will not remain closed. 

“It is quite evident,” you 
say, with a triumphant smile, 
“that the dampness has swol- 
len that door, and that the 
eatch doesn’t go in far 
enough.” 


“Let me see it,’ your friend replies. 
He shuts the door—as you have done. He presses it up—as you 


There is a sharp click. 


“ Now,” he exclaims, ‘“ try to open it.” 





“T will, of course, 












see to it at once” 
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You realize at once, of 
course, that it is no use. The 
catch has sprung in. Instead 
of binding at the side, as you 
supposed, it bound at the bot- 
tom. 

“IT knew what the matter 
was at once,” says your friend 
with a crafty smile. “I’ve 
had experience with doors be- 
fore.” 

As for yourself, you put him 
down secretly in your heart 
as a liar, and you begin to 
dislike him from that moment. 

You go back to the house. 

“Did you fix it?” inquires 
your wife in that peculiar tone 
of doubt which is in itself a 
deadly insult. As for your- 
self, you struggle for mastery. 
If your friend hadn’t been 
there you would have fixed it 
in another moment. But 
technically, of course, the ad- 
vantage lies with him.  Be- 
sides, you hope you are still a 
gentleman. What matters it if you are misunderstood! All great 
minds have been similarly treated. You will suffer in silence. 
And so you reply, while your friend waits complacently: 

“Oh yes, we fixed it. William here,” you look toward him 
with a simulated look of affectionate regard which you by no means 
feel, “* discovered the difficulty.” 

“T knew he would,” says your friend’s wife, in this instant be- 
coming his hated accomplice. ‘ William is splendid at all those 
things.” 

At this William swells up, but only as he who swells up at 
receiving that which he is but 
justly entitled to. 








“I’ve had experience with doors” 


“Now is there anything 
else,’ he demands, “ that 


wants fixing?” 

Your wife starts up, failing 
to see your warning and des- 
perate look. 


“Why, yes,” she exclaims, 


“the gas-jet in the hall. You 
know, dear,” she continues, 
suddenly turning to you, 


“that you never did that.” 

“ Never knew a thing about 
it,’ you reply, with almost a 
passionate eagerness. ‘‘ Why 
the mischief didn’t you tell 
me about those things—and 
not-—” 


Here you look at your 
friend again. 
“—bother William about 


them ?”” 

William continues to swell 
up. 

* Nothing suits me better!” 
le exclaims. ‘Come, we'll 
get to work at once. Where 
are your tools? <A _ pair 
of gas-nippers and a step- 
ladder.” 

You don’t happen to know 
where these things are (which 
only adds to your mortifica- 
tion, and seems somehow to 
establish the case more firmly 
against you), but your wife 
does, and your friend, against 
your protest, hastens to get 
them. 

You both proceed to the 
front hall. Your wife explains that the burner doesn’t give 
out light enough. 

“Now, old man,” says your friend, “if you will kindly hold 
that step-ladder while I locate the trouble—” 

Forced into this menial and humiliating position, you are obliged 
to stand, while tears of rage fill your heart, as your friend, having 
removed the tip, complacently announces that the pipe was clogged 
up. <A slight readjustment follows, and the gas burns clear and 
bright. 

“What a relief!” exclaims your wife. “I can’t thank you 
enough!” while, from an abject sense of hospitality, you are 
obliged to concur meekly in her estimate of your friend’s ability, 
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every word that she utters 
in his favor seeming of 


course to imply a contrary 
proportionate lack on your 
own part. 

Thus the day drags, humili- 
ation succeeding humiliation, 
until at last, trembling with 
rage, the longed-for moment 
comes. 

You are 
wife. 


alone with your 


Nothing matters now. You 
are a desperate man. 
“Look here!” you cry, 


“what do you mean by treat- 
ing me in this manner, and in 
permitting that—that—” 

Words fail you for the mo- 
ment. 

*—that self-sufficient, irri- 
tating, mouse-colored ass of a 
prig to crow over me? Why, 
I’ve followed him around like 
a dog all day, and there wasn’t 
a thing he did—” 

You wave your arms vio- 
lently in the air. 

“ —that I couldn’t do twice 
as well.” 

Your wife gazes at you in 
sudden alarm and bursts into laughter. Then, instantly realiz- 
ing with feminine prescience all you have suffered during 
the day, hurries her arms about you as she says with an 
infinite pity: 

“You dear old boy, of course you could. I didn’t mean what I 
said about you. But let him think he knows it all if he wants to. 





A slight readjustment follows 





Nothing matters now. You are a desperate man 


All men like to be flattered, and just think of how much he has 
saved us. Besides, dear—” 

She gently smooths your brow. 

“__your time is more valuable than that.” 

You do not perceive that unconsciously she is using the same 
method with you that she used with him. All you do feel is an 
instant sense of relief toward her. 

But toward your mechanical friend your feeling undergoes no 
further change. You continue to treat him politelys this attitude 
being made easier by the sense of your wife’s secret faith in you. 
But you continue to hate him, and when, two days later, he bids 
you farewell, in your heart you completely and utterly despise him. 



















































































































































HOW WE-APPEAR TO THE FISHES 


By ROBERT WILLIAMS WOOD 


Professor of Experimental Physics, Johns Hopkins University 


CERTAIN naturalist, in writing of the salmon and its 
method of shooting up waterfalls, has described the fish 

as leaping out of the turbulent water in order to obtain a 

clearer view of the fall and to pick out the best point of 

attack. Aside from the fact that a fish would require a 
wonderful sense of direction to rush the selected point after falling 
back into the water, the story is highly improbable from the fact 
that a fish out of water is unable to see objects at all, except as 
huge masses of light and shade. An eye adapted to vision under 
water, when brought out into the air will form its image, not upon 
the retina, but at a point almost in contact with the inner surface 
of the lens, which in the case of the fish is nearly spherical in 
form. Our own eyes behave in a similar manner.when immersed 
in water, except that in this case the rays of light do not come 
to a focus at all, the point at which they tend to unite being over 
two inches behind the retina. We cannot see even the largest 
black letters used for head-lines by some of the daily papers—a fact 




















How a Group standing around a small Pond looks to the Fishes 


which can be easily proven by pasting one of them to the bottom 
of a tall tumbler, filling the glass with water, and opening the eye 
beneath the surface. In point of fact, a lens which has a focal 
length of one inch in air forms its image at a distance of about 
five inches when immersed in water—a circumstance which can be 
nicely demonstrated by placing a glass of water on a sheet of white 
paper under a lighted gas-jet, and immersing a powerful hand 
magnifying-glass of about an inch focus just beneath the surface, 
observing the image of the flame on the white paper. 

There are, however, some very interesting and curious facts 
connected with vision under water, which have been made clear 
for the first time by the photographs which illustrate this article. 
These pictures were made with a camera of somewhat novel con- 
struction, which reproduced exactly the conditions under which the 
fish is compelled to make his observations, 

Most swimmers know that if the eye be directed towards the sky 
from a point below the surface of the water a curious circle of 
light appears directly overhead, the appearance being much as if 
the water were covered with an opaque roof, with a round window 
eut in it through which the sky is seen. The rays which come from 
the horizon, and strike the surface at nearly grazing incidence, 
are bent down or refracted at an angle of about forty-eight degrees 
with the vertical; consequently, all of the rays which enter the 
eye, and which come originally from the entire sky, are com- 
pressed into a cone of about ninety-six degrees aperture; in other 
words, the horizon will appear around the edge of the circular 
window, since we see things in the direction from which the rays 
come, at the moment when they enter the eye. Now, a fish swim- 
ming under water sees this window of light always directly over- 
head; it follows him about like a shadow, and all of the objects 
in the outside world which he is able to see appear somewhere or 
other within the circumference of this circle of light. 

How the outside world appears to a fish, and how the appearance 
of the objects in it is modified by the refraction of the rays on 
entering the water, we are quite unable to judge by putting our- 


selves in the fish’s place, for our eyes cannot. accommodate them- 
selves to vision under water. It is equally useless to attempt to 
solve the problem by means of diving-armor, for the rays on enter- 
ing the air within the helmet through the plate-glass window are 
bent back into their original directions, and -the illusion of the 
circular window is no longer seen, It seemed probable, however, 
that the appearance of the outside world to a fish could be photo- 
graphed, since there is no especial difliculty in arranging a photo- 
graphic plate and lens in such a way that sharp images can be 
obtained when both are immersed in water. The first apparatus 
which I constructed was made out of a lard-pail provided with’ a 
circular tin diaphragm about half-way down, carrying a_ short 
focus iens at its centre. It was subsequently found that a pin- 
hole worked even better than the lens, as then no particular at- 
tention had to be paid to the focus. The photographic plate was 
placed on the bottom of the pail, the whole affair filled with clear 
spring-water, and the cover put on. A small cap had been ar- 
ranged over the lens which could be operated by turning a handle 
on the outside of the pail. The apparatus was a pond, fish-eye, 
and camera, all in one, and with it we could photograph any spot 
we chose, as it would appear to a fish if he were there. 

We selected as the first subject a railroad trestle as it would 
appear to the fishes swimming in the stream below. The pail was 
placed on the ground under the bridge, the cover removed, and 
after pouring in a little more water, filling it to overflowing, a 
piece of clear window-glass was placed over the surface to prevent 
the formation of ripples by the wind. In the mean time a crowd 
of interested spectators had gathered around the instrument, anx- 
ious to see what was going to happen. We turned the small handle 
which opened the lens and then ran rapidly to a safe distance; 
thanks to this maneeuvre, the crowd, suspecting an explosion, made 
great haste to follow our example, and an unobstructed outlook 
for the “ fish-eye ” was immediately secured.. As the lens had been 
stopped down to a very small aperture, we gave an exposure of 
about a minute, after which the cover was replaced on the pail, 
the spectators came out of their hiding-places, and we hurried back 
to the dark room, where the plate was removed and developed. 
The cirewlar window showed up most beautifully, with the bridge 
stretching away to the “ vanishing-point ” in both directions, thus 
proving that the fish-eye camera was capable of photographing a 
view embracing an angle of 180 degrees, or a complete hemisphere. 
It must be clearly understood that the circular outline of the rim 
of the pail had nothing to do with the circular form of the pic- 
ture; precisely the same thing is obtained with a square box; and, 
in fact, the second instrument was purposely made square for the 
better accommodation of the photographie plate. 

If there were any philosophers among the fishes, it would be in- 
teresting to know the views which they hold regarding the nature 
of the world which is located outside of their own medium, and 
which they perceive only as an ever-changing fringe surrounding 
a circle of light which is always directly overhead. We cannot 
help wondering if we also may not be hampered by some such 
limitations, which will forever prevent us from forming anything 
but a very distorted idea of the true nature and dimensions of the 
universe. What must these fish philosophers think of human 
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A View taken with a “ Fish-eye” Camera of a City Street Scene 
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How Spectators in an Aquarium look to the Eyes behind the Glass 


beings when a group of them standing around a small pond appear 
arranged around the circular window, like the spokes of a wheel, 
with their heads all pointing towards the centre? Such a view 
was most successfully recorded by the camera by permitting the 
interested spectators to remain in their places. 

In an aquarium the fish gets quite another view of the exterior 
world, but he still has to look out through his circular window, 
which now appears in front of him in the glass side of the tank. 
He has, in fact, five such windows—one in the surface of the water, 
and one in each of the four sides of the tank, and if he possesses 
a highly analytical mind, and is familiar with the laws of re- 
fraction, he may perhaps be able to figure out a fairly definite 
idea of the arrangement of the things which are exterior to his 
world. To construct a camera with which aquarium views could 
be taken, it was necessary to modify the design a little. <A flat 
metal box measuring 4 X 5 X 1% inches (inside measurements) 
was constructed, with a hole in one side, over which a piece of thick 
plate glass was cemented. This plate was coated on the inside 
with a layer of black varnish, with the exception of a small spot 
at the centre about the size of a pinhole. The plate slipped into 
grooves on the opposite side, and the whole was filled with water 
and closed tightly. In this case the glass plate took the place 
of the water above the fish, and the image was formed by the pin- 
hole aperture. This apparatus, being hermetically sealed, could 
be used in any position, and being small enough to go into the over- 
coat pocket, attracted much less attention. It constituted a camera 
with a working-aperture of 180 degrees. Placed in a room close 
against one wall it will photograph the three other sides and the 
entire floor and ceiling. The distortion is so great, however, that 
the picture has little value except as a curiosity. Suspended from 


The Way you appear to the Fish when you get close to the Tank 


a balloon and pointing downward it will photograph the surface 
of the earth out to the horizon in every direction. We had no 
balloon to experiment with, but we took the camera to the top 
of the monument, fastened it to the under side of a long spar, and 
pushed it out as far as possible from the shaft, obtaining a picture 
of the surrounding park and a considerable part of the city. It 
is difficult to decide whether to call this picture a bird's-eye view 
or a fish-eye view. A view taken at the intersection of two narrow 
streets which crossed each other at a right angle is of some inter- 
est, as demonstrating the ability of the camera to look down three 
streets at once: the sky is photographed to the zenith, and the 
pavement right up to the base of the tripod, a circumstance which 
makes the narrow street appear like a large open place or plaza, 
after the manner of an architect’s drawing of a new hotel in the 
crowded business section. 

How the spectators in a public aquarium appear to the fishes 
is also shown by the camera. A row of men was lined up along a 
perfectly straight garden-path and photographed from a_ point 
about eighteen inches in front of the central figure. The path 
appears bent around into an are, and all of the figures appear in 
the picture. If the camera is placed still nearer the figure, say 
six or eight inches, we obtain a picture which shows how we ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of the aquarium when we stand close to 
the glass window. People who feel sensitive about appearing 
ridiculous to their finny friends should therefore avoid a_ too 
close approach to the tank! As we stand in front of the plate 
glass which separates us from the goggle-eyes which stare out at 
us from the water and remark, “ Oh, look at that funny one!” may 
it not be possible that the same idea is passing through the mind of 
the fish? 





ENGLAND’S' FAST 


RAILWAY TRAINS 


By CHARLES STIRRUP 


reputation they earned many years ago of running trains at 

a higher average speed than is obtained in any other country 
in the world. They do not strive after the sensational or the 
spectacular, but when new fast trains are put on schedvle, as many 
have been this year, the plan is to get smooth and uniform run- 
ning and to avoid tremendous “ spurts ” or “ bursts ” of speed. 

This policy is responsible for Britain not having what are actu- 
ally the fastest trains in the world, a distinction which rests with 
the United States, not forgetting the claims of France. The 
speediest in Great Britain are short runs from Darlington to York 
(44 miles) at 61.5 miles an hour, Forfar to Perth (3214 miles) at 
60.9 miles an hour, and Leicester to Nottingham (2314 miles) at 
60.6 miles an hour. The Atlantic City flyers from Camden on the 
Reading and Pennsylvania lines, speeding as they do at the rate 
of 66.5 and 64 miles an hour respectively, are not equalled any- 
where else, but as the distance is only 5514 miles, the run from 
Paris to Amiens (81%, miles) at 63.7 miles an hour is almost 
equally remarkable. When this train on the French Northern 
Railway leaves Amiens it proceeds to Calais, covering the 104%, 
miles in 104 minutes, this being the only regular non-stop 100-mile 
run in the world at a scheduled speed of 60 miles an hour. 

Taking a non-stop run of at least 100 miles as the best test of 
speed the British daily records show up strongly, and many of 
them will bear comparison with that of Amiens-Calais. There 
are, for instance, five trains daily between Paddington (London) 


T'« British railway companies are’ fully maintaining the 
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and Bristol, on the Great Western line, which cover the 118%, 
miles in 120 minutes, showing a speed of 59.2 miles an hour, and 
the same company run six trains between Exeter and the metropolis 
(1735 miles) at 57.9 miles an hour. 

These are great achievements, especially when viewed in the 
light of one or two famous American daily performances. The 
best time between New York and Albany (143 miles) is 2 hrs., 48 
min., or 51.7 miles an hour, by the Twentieth Century Limited, 
the Empire State Express taking seven minutes longer. <A better 
run, however—in fact, the best in the United States—is that be- 
tween Syracuse and Albany (148 miles), made by the east-bound 
Twentieth Century at a speed of 54.47 miles an hour. There is no 
train in America which covers 100 miles or upwards without a 
stop at a rate of as much as 55 miles an hour, but in England 
there are no fewer than ninety with speeds of between 55 and 
59.2 miles, a convineing argument in favor of the British service. 

Some of the Great Western flyers have already been mentioned, 
and among the cthers are three between London and Leamington 
(106 miles) at 57.8 miles an hour. Four cover the distance be- 
tween the metropolitan terminal and Taunton (143 miles) at 57.2 
miles, three are booked for Worcester (12014 miles) at 55.6, and 
three for Birmingham (1291, miles) at 55.3 miles an hour. 

The Great Northern company are almost as famous as the Great 
Western for the splendid speed of their trains, which include 
fifteen between King’s Cross (London) and Grantham (105% 
miles), at 57.5 miles an hour. 

































































THE NEWEST SPORT ROYAL--KING ALFONSO SHOOTING SEA GULLS FROM HIS YACHT 
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DURING THE VISIT OF HIS MAJESTY TO BARCELONA THE ROYAL YACHT WAS CONSTANTLY USED FOR THESE EXPEDITIONS 


DISCUSSING AND DECIDING THE GREAT BRITISH RAILWAY STRIKE ISSUE 
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A MEETING OF KAILWAY MEN AT BATTERSEA, AT ALBERT HALL NEARLY 77,000 TRAINMEN VOTED TO STRIKE 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY OF 
TRE ELEC FRIC 


By M. L. GOSS 





F*: pleasure, con- " 

venience, and i ¢ \ ~ . 
commercial uses Laas Ber 7 TT 
the possibilities of the it Ute Bien 
electric carriage and 
commercial vehicle 
are beyond the con- 
ception of the human 
mind. We are utterly 
incompetent to meas- 
ure the meaning of 
the future as it re- 
lates to this evolution 
in street and road 
traffic, and progress 
and transportation of 
the human race over 
the highways and 
through the parkways 
that are beautiful to- 
day, and to be made 
more magnificent in 
days to come. 

From the beginning 
of history to the pres- 
ent era man has de- 
pended upon the beast 
for his transportation, 
and, with the excep- 
tion of the locomotive, 
steamship, and bi- 
cycle, has  plodded 
along for ages in the 
same old way, with 
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sold and overrated. 
The buyer was neither 
instructed nor cau 
tioned. He knew noth 
ing of batteries, nor 
did the man that sold 
it; nor could he pur- 
chase care or infor 
mation in any garage 
or agency, for the 
knowledge was _ not 
there; not even the 
disposition to acquire 
it. The electric car 
was smothered with 
these facets and other 
iniquities. Cab com- 
panies involving mill- 
ions were promoted in 
some of the larger and 
more important cities 
in the country. There 
was no basis for serv- 
ice or profit, except to 
the promoters. The 
investors sunk their 
money, and a mush- 
room growth of un- 
warranted prejudices 
against electric cars 
was established forth- 
with. 

Following this ex- 
perience came __ the 
journalistic balloon 











some improvements in 
vehicles, but none 
whatever in the mo- 
tive power. The loco- 
motive and steamship 
are, of course, con- 
fined to railways and waterways, while the bicycle demands 
physical effort of the user, and is an improvement over older meth- 
ods in a wonderful gain of results in the relation to the energy 
applied, and gives a freedom from care and annoyance of the 
horse without exorbitant investment. The coming of the auto- 
mobile is really the first great improvement that man has devised 
for his transportation over roads designed and madé for horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

The automobile is in its infancy. Its uses are in the primitive 
days of development, but it is here, and here to stay. Genius has 
established this new time-saver, pleasure-developer, and health- 
giving machine permanently, and the classes and the masses will 
contribute to its betterment, widen its use, multiply its service 
through mental action, physical forces, and the exercise of personal 
franchise in questions of good roads, improved streets, and reason- 
able restrictions in use. 

From the beginning I have had unqualified faith in the electric 
car and its ultimate sale and popularity. True it is that my ear- 
drums have been bumped with jests of a wide acquaintance, and I 
have received gratuitous advice from friends to steer clear of the 
electrie proposition. I admit disappointment in the first efforts 
to sell, but my knowledge of the electric, its component parts, the 
carefully chosen material used in construction, the engineering 
ability that entered into its design, and the resuits: that were 
proven to me day in and day out every day in the year, regardless 
of weather or seasons, augmented my faith and strengthened my 
belief as to the inevitable results that must accrue from sterling 
manufacture, loyal and sincere effort, and steadfast work. The ex- 
pected has been rounded out, the hope has been realized, and the 
electric is now recognized as an important faetor in the automobile 
business. It is a department rapidly developing, and in my belief 
will in the near future excel in importance that of any other in the 
salesmarts of the automobile industry. *. 

Unquestionably the electric was more carefully and better made 
in the beginning than any other type of car. It was simple to 
control, safe in use, and absolutely clean. Its limited power was 
quite sufficient for town service if properly understood and handled, 
but it was neithercared for nor handled correctly. It was over- 


The Electric Car is especiallv adapted to Feminine Use 


forecast and Arabian 
Nights stories of what 
a famous inventor was 
to give to the great 
and confiding public in 
the form of a storage battery, predicting impossible results and 
impossible prices; thus halting the public in the patient wait un- 
til these fables rotted with time. It was a veritable cloudburst 
of condemning circumstances that closed the publie eyes to the elee- 
tric. These facts are mentioned to explain to some degree why the 
electrics have been exceptions, so to speak, in the generous adoption 
of automobiles. The manufacturers have fully understood the 
situation, and have gracefully accepted it as temporarily unfortunate 
and not a permanent condition. They have patiently battled their 
product into popularity by excellent manufacture, persistent, 
energetic effort, and a system of education that has found response 
with the public in a generous recognition and purchase of the 
electric carriage as the town carriage, a better knowledge of the 
service attainable with this type of car, and a confession as to its 
superior excellence for women-driving by reason of simple manipu- 
lation, absolute safety, and cleanliness. 

This refers to the pleasure vehicle, but with it comes the com- 
mercial car with a ninety-per-cent. argument in favor of its use, 
by reason of control that climinates mechanical or engineering 
skill, demonstrates economical maintenance, saving of time, economy 
of space in street traffic, the reduction of danger, and the assurance 
of better and cleaner streets. 

The sceptic or doubter need only to spend a day in New York 
in an observant way to clear his mind as to the trend of thought 
and action of the commercial leaders as it relates to the electric. It 
is the indisputable town car for pleasure or business, and New 
York is “the spot in America from which ebb and flow all tides 
of business and human interests.” ‘Tis there you find a more 
general adoption of the electric pleasure vehicle. °Tis there you 
find a greater proportion of electric public cabs. Time, thought, 
experience, and economic comparison is fast relegating the noble, 
faithful horse from the busy streets to the country districts, and 
taking on the commercial wagons and trucks upon which are painted 
the names of some of the largest and most successful merchants 
in that great city. ’Tis neither a fad nor an advertisement. It is 
a saving and a profit. The electric vehicle is finding just recogni- 
tion. It has outlived prejudice. It has demonstrated worth. It is 
here to remain. 






























































































































































THEATRE IN 


THE MOST DEMOCRATIC 


THE WORLD 





A PLAYHOUSE WHERE THE “STAR” OF TO-DAY IS THE SCENE-SHIFTER 
OF TO-MORROW—ONE OF THE CONCRETE RESULTS OF THE WORK OF 


NTO the arid region lying between the Bowery and the East 

River, the most thickly populated part of this world, there is 

poured every year a flood of immigrants whose extent is past 

computing by the casual observer. To say that these immi- 

grants, most of whom come from Russia and southeastern 
Europe, already number half a million, and that every week adds 
to the mass by hundreds or 


THE EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE AMONG THE CHILDREN OF THE EAST SIDE 





other matters which the unthinking might imagine were out of 
their reach. 

The Children’s Theatre is the result of a hunger for 
knowledge joined to a strong craving for amusement. Time 
was when those who strove to better the lot of the crowded 
dwellers in the sordid East Side believed that in providing 
schools, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, and baths they had 





thousands, still leaves but a 
faint impression on_ the 
senses. Consider a _com- 
munity as large as_ Balti- 
more existing in the midst 
of America’s metropolis, a 
community whose people are 
largely of alien birth, lan- 
guages, and prejudices, and 
then imagine the difficulties 
in the way of those who 
seek to transform — these 
people into American citi- 
zens. Few, very few, of us 
give much attention to the 
marvelous alchemy by whose 
operation this wonder is 


done enough. And perhaps 
enough, or nearly enough, 
was done for the betterment 
of mere mind and body. But 
one element of the complex 
human being had not been 
appealed to—the soul. And 
it was half by accident 
that that which was begun 
as mere entertainment de- 
veloped into a_ valuable 
means of culture and of 
elevation of the ideals of the 
young foreign-born. 

The managers of the Edu- 
cational Alliance long ago 





performed, but it is being 
performed, nevertheless, and 





learned that it is not enough 
for mankind to have regular 
allotment of work, food, and 








with constantly increasing 
success. The public schools 
do much in this direction, 
and the Educational Alliance 





sleep, and that a normal 
amount of play is just as 
essential to the well-being 





does more. 

The Children’s  Educa- 
tional Theatre, an important 
branch of the Alliance, has 
been the training-school of 
thousands of the young 
aliens, inspiring them with 
new ideals and inculcating 
morality, besides teaching 
them excellent deportment 
and affording them oppor- 
tunities, otherwise unattain- 
able, of cultivating literary 
taste and learning to speak 
English with precision and 
flexibility. 

The young people of the 
theatre are in a flutter of 
expectation just now be- 
cause they are to have the 
pleasure of entertaining 








of the individual as either 
of the other three elements. 
Among the many _ clubs 
fostered by the Alliance was 
a dramatic society for the 
boys and girls. The young- 
sters became _ inordinately 
fond of roaring melodrama 
and crude, maudlin senti- 
mentality, and the plays 
which they chose unguided 
reflected these tastes. Then 
skilled musicians and actors 
were brought down from 
that vague and _ beautiful 
country known as Uptown, 
to sing and play for the 
little East-Siders. Great 
was the joy of the artists to 
discover that nowhere had 
they ever appealed to audi- 








Mark Twain and a few of 
his friends next Tuesday 
evening at a special perform- 
ance of a play made from 
his book, The Prince and the Pauper. Fight hundred very lucky 
little girls and boys are going to sit in the auditcrium and _ prob- 
ably tell each other between the acts most of the things they 
know about the kindly author. It would greatly surprise most 
of the men and women of the other half of the world to learn 
how very well informed these shrewd little folk are, not only 
about the lives of noted literary workers, but about scores of 





ences quicker to discover 


The ‘‘Make-up” Room in the Juvenile Theatre merit or more enthusiastic 


in applauding it. The per- 

formers were so exhilarated 
by the tonic of appreciation that the managers believed that a 
similar stimulus and pleasure would be felt by their own young 
people if they might serve as the entertainers. 

Miss E. Minnie Herts, who had inaugurated the Normal College 
Settlement and had studied at the Comédie Francaise, took charge 
of the organization of the Children’s Theatre. She has had the 
satisfaction of seeing the institution attain a wonderful and 
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A Dress Rehearsal at the Children’s Theatre—the Hero’s Defiance 


Scene-shifters—who To-morrow may be Heroes—putting up a “ Set” 
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Emma _ Sheridan 
and ‘ play- 


sueeessful 
Fry, an 


growth. Miss 
accomplished actress 


wright, was the teacher. Notice was. sent 
to the publie schools that children who 


were willing to study hard would receive 
free instruction in the dramatie art. 
Hundreds of the little folk thronged to the 
“Class in Speech and Action.” Also there 
came hundreds of young workers in sweat- 
shops and factories, office boys, stenogra- 


phers, shirt-waist  stitchers, drivers of 
wagons, salesmen—all sorts of youthful 
toilers. 

Though full of the dramatic tempera- 
ment, many of these students were de- 


ficient in their command of English speech, 


or spoke it with marked accent. Their 
hunger for knowledge was pathetic. Many 
of them skimped their meajs or denied 
themselves sleep in order to attend the 
class. 

Miss) Herts and Miss Fry — selected 
Shakespeare’s “ The Tempest” for the first 
essay of their amateurs. They read the 


play, analyzed it, explained every detail to 
the hungry listeners, taught them how to 
read the lines, how to illuminate the text 
with appropriate action—and the class ab- 
sorbed instruction as the dry sands drink 
rain. 


When the play was given—the _ first 
drama ever done in English east of the 


Bowery—it was received with an enthusi- 
asm which outsiders might find difficult to 
understand. Every point that was made 
appealed not only to the amateur actors, 
but to their keen fellow students in the 
audience. A thousand copies of “ The Tem- 
pest ” were sold among those who heard the 
play or heard about it from the lucky 
theatre-goers. 


The suecess of the Children’s Edueational 


Theatre was assured from that moment. 
The zeal for study and achievement has 
never flagged. Four complete casts are 
ready, rehearsed, and letter perfect for 
every play. There are no “stars.” Every 
bit of lighting, scene-shifting, and stage- 
carpentry is done by the students. The 


King of this week’s performance may be 
carrying a spear or shifting scenes in next 
week’s play. The répertoire ineludes “ As 
You Like It,” “ The Forest Ring,” “ Ingo- 


mar,” “Snow White,” and “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 

Tickets for the performances are dis- 
tributed through the public schools. The 


children wait in line for hours before each 
performance, and when the little theatre 
at East Broadway and Jefferson Street is 
full those left on the street bewail their 
fate. Each play-goer pays ten cents, and 
although this does not meet the cost of 
the productions the deficit is made up by 
the Alliance. 

The success of the Children’s Theatre is 
assured. The good it is doing is ineal- 
culable. All it now lacks is a house of its 
own and an endowment fund, and these, the 
projectors say, are sure to come. 





Her Views 


PRINCIPAL OF Pustic Scoot. “ What are 
your views on the subject of corporal pun- 
ishment? Do you approve it?” 

New Boy’s Morner. “ No indeed, sir. I 
thinks when they’re bad ye should just give 
‘em a good thrashing.” 





Immaterial 


THE janitor of a small church on the 
South Side raises a few chickens in a small 
enclosure in his back yard. The eggs of 
these he sells to some members of the 
church in which he works. 

Last Saturday, one of his customers asked 
him if he could spare a dozen eggs within 
the next two or three days. 

“Oh yes, ma’am,” replied the jianitor, 
“Tl bring you a dozen fresh ones to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Oh no,” protested the housewife; “I 
shouldn’t want you to bring them on Sun- 
day—not on Sunday, John.” 

“ Well,” replied John, “ all right, ma’am, if 
you say so, but it don’t make no difference 
to the hens,” 
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Getting Even 

Tue absurd practice of printing bills of 
fare in French evidently annoyed a patron 
in a New York restaurant not long ago, 
for, after glancing at the card, he ordered 
the waiter to bring the head waiter before 
him. When that dignified person appeared, 
the patron remarked: 

“T don’t want any of this stuff! Haven't 
you anything fit to eat? Got any sine qua 
non?” 

“No, sir. I’m afraid we are all out, sir, 
the head waiter gasped. 


“Any tempus fugit? Any sine die? No? 
Well, bring me some semper cadem.” 
“Very sorry, sir, but I am afraid we 


haven’t any,” the man said, trying to edge 
away. 

“Oh, well, bring me some HF pluribus 
unum,” the diner said, sinking back in his 
chair. 

“Seems like I’ve heard of that,” the man 
muttered, and rushed for the kitchen, only 


to return with a haggard look upon his 
face. 

“ Ain't got that, either,” he said, despond- 
ently. 


“ Well, see if you can find me some roast- 
heef, potatoes, coffee, and apple pie,” the 
patron suggested. 

“Yes, sir! In a minute, sir!” the man 
exclaimed, in delight, and disappeared like 
a flash through the swinging doors. 





A Thoughtkin 


Ir lambkins are kin to the sheep 

The lambkins are sheepskin it seems, 
And napkin’s the term we should use 

Of sheepskin indulging in dreams. 
Then an earthenware pipkin’s a pip 

If a lambkin’s the same as a lamb, 
While a firkin or fir that is bumped 

Has a bumpkin to show for the slam. 
We know that the welkin will ring 

When the pumpkin is pumped at the well, 
But in telling your relatives this, 

How mannikin, pray, would you tell? 

Ivy KELLERMAN. 





Elucidated 


AN amusing story is being told at the 
expense of a professor in one of the leading 
medical colleges. It is his custom to in- 
vite questions from the students after each 
lecture, and this he did recently, after a 
talk upon some of the odd turns to which 
the human mind and body are subject. <A 
student rose and asked: 

“T have read, Professor, that there are 
recorded cases in which persons from their 
earliest childhood have an uncontrollable 
desire to eat soap. Can you tell me what 
is the cause of that?” 

“Yes. Those people are victims of 
soppessomania,” the professor replied. 

“And what does soppessomania mean?” 
the student inquired. 

The professor removed his glasses, pol- 
ished them, and replaced them on his nose. 
Then he said, gravely, “A desire to eat 
soap.” 





A Noteworthy Find 


ATTACHED to one of the field parties of 
the Geological Survey during the past sum- 
mer was a young college student who could 
draw a very nice water-color sketch of the 
various strata of the earth right through 
to the centre, but whose practical applica- 
tion of his book-learning was more or less 
defective. One evening he came to the chief 
of the party in a state of high excitement. 

“T have found a most remarkable stone.” 
he declared; “something that will create 
a sensation. It is as round as a barrel and 
just that shape, and must have rolled for 
ages in the bed of some swift stream. It 
is unlike any rock in this vicinity, so must 
have come a vast distance—probably in 
some mighty iceberg—but as there are 
mountains to the west, it may have come 
down in a glacier!” 

It was agreed that the entire party should 
inspect the find the first thing the follow- 
ing morning. Accordingly they followed 
the young man for a mile, and at last 
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reached the mysterious stone, which was 
standing on end in a fenee corner. About 
that time an old, farmer came along, and 
one of the scientists appealed to him. 


“Do you know anything about this 
strange stone?” he asked. 
“Stone?” the farmer said, a_ twinkle 


coming into his eyes. “ Waai, vas. Fact 
is, that was a bar’l o’ cement that was left 
out here in the rain for two or three win- 
ters, and the bar’l staves has dropped off.” 





Often the Case 


‘A MAN should think twice before he 
speaks.” 

“And a woman three times before she 
sings.” 





, 
One Too Many 

A STREET-CAR in charge of a newly ap- 
pointed Irish conductor had just left the 
car-barn for the down-town run. Before it 
had proceeded many blocks it was boarded 
by an inspector. This official, after a glance 
at the register and the occupants of the 
car, asked, in surprise: “ Why, O'Flaherty, 
how’s this? You have seven passengers, and 
the register shows but six fares rung up!” 

“ Begorra, is that puzzled the green 
conductor. Then instantly a happy solution 
of the difficulty struck him. “Git out 0° 
here, wan o’ yez!” he shouted. ‘ There’s 


wan too many o’ yez on this ear!” 


so?” 





Compensation 

A SMALL boy, returning from schodl one 
day, inquired of his father what people 
meant when they spoke of the “law of 
compensation.” The father, in the course 
of his explanation, cited the fact that if 
one of the senses is lost some one of the 
others receives a corresponding develop- 


ment; as, for example, if a man’s sight be- 
came impaired his sense of touch or of hear- 
ing would become more acute, and so on. 

“Oh, now I see why it is,” interrupted 
the little fellow, “that when one leg is 
shorter than it ought to be the other is al- 
ways longer.” 








IT MAKES THE BABY STRONG 

Goop milk contains in the most easily digested form all the 
elements necessary to the building of bone, flesh and muscle 
Borpen’s EaGlLe Brann ConpDENSED MILK has raised three gen 
erations of strong and healthy babies. Has no equal asa baby 
food. *» 

THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis"“BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*s 


BROWN’'S Camphorated, DENTIFRICE 


Delicious. 25 cents per 


Saponaceous 
ar.e*e 


UsE 
for the teeth 
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Proper Food Put the Troubles Away. 


Our own troubles always seem more severe 
than any others. But when a man is unable to 
at even a light breakfast, for years, without 
severe distress, he has trouble enough. 

It is small wonder he likes to tell of food which 
cleared away the troubles. 

“T am glad of the opportunity to tell of the 
good Grape-Nuts has done for me,” writes a 
N. H. man. ‘For many years I was unable to 
eat even a light breakfast without great suffering. 

“After eating I would suddenly be seized with 
a terrible attack of colic and vomiting. This 
would be followed by headache and misery that 
would sometimes last a week or two, leaving me 
so weak I could hardly sit up or walk. 

“Since I began to eat Grape-Nuts I have been 
free from the old troubles. I usually eat Grape- 
Nuts one or more times a day, taking it at the 
beginning of the meal. Now I can eat almost 
anything I want without trouble. 

“When I began to use Grape-Nuts I was way 
under my usual weight; now I weigh 30 pounds 
more than I ever weighed in my life, and I am 
glad to speak of the food that has worked the 
change.” ; 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little booklet, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason,” 


































































































































































Guy Standing (right) as “Charley Steele,” Theodore Roberts 
as “Joe Portugais,” in the Dramatization of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s “The Right of Way,” at Wallack’s Theatre 


HE dramatization of Sir Gilbert Parker’s great novel, The 
Right of Way, and its production at Wallack’s Theatre, 
have demonstrated that a novel can be set upon the stage 
with an infinite re- 
gard for values, and 
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By ome” 


Steele is an agnostic and materialistic philosopher by nature. He 
throws out to the world a merciless, taunting challenge—What 
is life and what is death? He discovers that his wife really loves 
a Captain Fairing, and that Billy Wantage, her brother, has 
forged his name to secure funds for a mining venture. Dis- 
traught with his own question, What ie death?, he determines to 
seek the answer to this great problem by going to the Cote Dorion, 
a resort for St. Lawrence River lumbermen, who have threatened 
to kill him because of his attentions to Suzon, a barmaid of re- 
markable mentality who has attracted him in a platonie way. 
Steele provokes the rivermen to attack him. He is struck on the 
head, thrown into the river, and is believed to have been killed. 
He is rescued by Joe Portugais, who takes him to his home on a 
mountain two hundred miles away, where Stecle recovers physic- 
ally, but through an injury to his brain has no recollection of his 
own identity. 

Here he lives with Joe for three years, a completely changed 
man of simple habits and pure life. He meets Rosalie, the village 
postmistress, falls in love with her, and they are to marry. An 
eminent surgeon from Paris sees Steele, and suggests an operation 
that will give him back his memory. This he refuses to submit 
to at first, but the sudden appearance of his wife’s brother as a 
hotly pursued fugitive from justice, and the conviction that he 
has seen the boy somewhere before, leads him to desire to know 
his own past, and he consents. This operation resteres him to a 
full recollection of his identity, and he is informed by Joe that 
he has been lost to himself for three years, that his wife has mar- 
ried again, believing him to be dead, and that her brother’s crime 
has been charged to him. Steele decides that he will never return 
to Montreal, but will live out his life among the people who sur- 
round him. 

His non-profession of religion leads the ignorant pecple of ‘he 
village to look on him as an infidel, and during a very touching 
love scene between him and Rosalie, the hut of Joe is assailed by 
religious fanatics who are intent upon killing Stee’e. He is saved 
by the Seigneur of the parish, and his brother, the Abbé, who de- 
mands an accounting of his past and if he ean give Rosalie his 
name. It is here that the great uplift in Steele’s character beg‘ns, 
and shows the regenerating power of love. Here the play ma- 
terially departs frem the book. Steele does uot tell his past to 
Rosalie—he spares her. There is a tender parting, but death 
does not come between them, as in Sir Gilbert Parker’s novel. The 
play ends with a glorified renunciation on the part of Steele; but 
not without hope of future happiness. It ends, too, with a seal 
upon the devotion of man to man, for Joe declares that he will go 
cut into the world with Stee7e, and serve him always like faithful 
deg to master. 

The play is presented in five scenes, beginning with the rooms 
of Steele in. Montreal, then the Cote Dorion, on the St. Law- 
rence, the hut on the mountainside, and lastly the mountain- 
clearing when Steele and Rosalie part. While five scenes,—acts 
they are, properly—may seem many, all five are needed for the 
adequate unfolding of the story. The only unconvincing one is 
the last. 

(Continued on page 1702.) 





without destroying anything 
of the individual attributes 
of the characters as they live 
in the printed pages. Further- 
more, the production presents 
one of the most finished ex- 
amples of character-acting 
which it has been New York's 
fortune to witness in a multi- 
tude of seasons. 

The dramatization is by 
Mr. Eugene W. Presbrey, and. 
in the main, it follows the 
book, departing from it only 
in the later scenes, and pro- 
viding a somewhat less-har- 
rowing and, also, perhaps, a 
less - powerful ending than 
that of the novel. 

At the opening of the play, 
as in the novel, Charley 
‘iteele is a brilliant but 
crunken lawyer in Montreal. 
He defends Joe Portugais, a 
river-man charged with mur- 
der, and obtains his acquit- 
tal. This makes Joe his slave 
for life. Steele is married to 

















a beautiful woman, who, lov- 
ing another man, marries 
him through social ambition, 


A Scene in the Fourth Act of “The Right of Way ”—Theodore Roberts as “Joe 
Portugais” (kneeling), Guy Standing as “Steele,” and May Buckley as “ Rosalie” 
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Ceremony in the Army 


SoM army officers are discussing the need 
of more ceremony in military practice in 
order to impress the soldier, and especially 
the recruit who has just come into the 
service, with the dignity of his calling. It 
is being remarked by several observers of 
details that at the very outset of the Amer- 
ican soldier’s career he is apt to obtain an 
unfavorable impression. This is in the ad- 
ministration of the enlistment oath, which 
binds the recruit to faithful service and 
imposes the obligation of leyalty to the 
country. At most recruiting stations it is 
stated that the oath is administered without 
form and with the ieast possible expenditure 
of voice. Men are shunted through with 
perfunctory passes and an_ unintelligible 
mumbling. It is maintained now that the 
recruiting officer should surround the ac- 
ceptance of the new soldier with some mani- 
festation of the importance of the obligation 
to which the recruit is asked te subscribe. 

Then, too, provision has been made for a 
periodical “presentation to the colors,” 
when the new soldiers, after joining their 
respective commands, are paraded and 
brought before the flag. By this arrange- 
ment. the soldier who is just entering the 
service of his country is prompted to a 
fuller appreciation of the sentiment back 
of the flag. He is made to see that the 
career of the soldier is one which stands for 
patriotism. Something to the same end has 
been wreught at the Military Academy at 
West Point, when the plebes are now sworn 
in before the paraded corps by an officer 
who represents the superiniendent. This 
has been a recent reform, and is an improve- 
ment on the old method whieh is thus de- 
scribed by Major A. M. Davis, United 
States army: 

‘| remember the intense disappointment 
and chagrin that I experienced when, as a 
plebe at the academy, we were marched 
down the back way to the administration 
building, and after loafing around in the 
hall for some time a civilian clerk came out 
of his office and lisped through the oath 
which was the chain of fealty which bound 
me to my country’s service. And as if to 
add insult to injury, at the first settlement 
of my account with the treasurer of the 
Military Academy I found I was charged 
two bits for the ceremony.” 

The officers who are advocating the greater 
dignity in these forms believe that their 
adoption will have a direct effect upon de- 
sertions, and that the man who takes an 
oath which he understands, under conditions 
which show him that it is not a mere hap- 
hazard affair of rote, will be the better able 
to understand that desertion is a violation 
of a saered obligation. 





A Fascinating Game 


A precocious little girl living on one of 
the. crowded business thoroughfares of the 
city was in the habit of gazing out of the 
window at the busy street below for hours at 
a time. $ 

“What is it, Gladys, that you find so 
constantly interesting in the street?” asked 
her mother one day. 

“Oh.” came the wise rejoinder, 
Watching the ears go pro and con.” 


“ just 





Automobiles Entering Italy 


Ix view of the fact that large numbers of 
motor-cars are now being shipped from New 
York to Naples -for touring purposes, Vice- 
Consul H. M. Byington submits the following 
information regarding the Italian customs 
Tegulations at Naples: 

The entire charge of the custom-house 
igents and expenses on week days is 80 to 
150 lire ($15 44 to $28 95) and on Sundays 
and government holidays from 150 to 300 
lire ($28 95 to $57 90). In order to clear 
‘motor on Sundays or holidays, it is neces- 
“ary to arrange on the preceding day, so as 
‘o insure the presence of the special officials. 
the duties payable are as follows: On cars 
Weighing up to 500 kilos (1125 pounds), 200 
lire ($38 60) ; from 500 to 1000 kilos (1125 
to 2250 pounds), 400 lire ($77 20); over 
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With its De- 
lightful Climate, 
Golf,Shooting, Driving, Bathing, 
and 2000 Milesof Macadamized 
Roads for Automobiling makes 


Jamaica 


An Ideal Winter Resort. Un- 
surpassed service by the mag- 
nificent “Prinz Steamers” 


(6000 tons), sailing weekly. These are the 
most modern vessels in the West Indies ser- 
vice, with accommodations equal to the best 
transatlantic liners. Superb vacation trips 
of Two,_Three and Four Weeks’ duration, 
from $75.00 to $121.00 and upward includ- 
ing all expenses. 

otel accommodations in Jamaica now 
equal to best American resort hotels. 

For Full Information and Booklets, address 


Hamburg-American Line 
35-37 Broadway, New York 
1334 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
159 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
90 State St., Boston, Mass. 
901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
908 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 

















BERMUDA 


The Healthiest 
British Military and Naval Station 


Superb climate. Earthquakes unknown; 800 miles 
from the West Indies. Only two days’ sail from 
New York. Bathing in turquoise waters, golfing, 
tennis, cricket, cycling, yachting, deep-sea fishing; 
perpetual sunshine and flowers, magnificent scenery. 
The most wonderful stalactite caves in the world are 
to be seen in these islands. Frost never known. 














J. Roland Kay, Teutonic Building, Chicago | 


HOTEL HAMILTON 


Finest in Bermuda. Commanding 
view of islands and Atlantic Ocean; 
modern; private baths. American 
Plan. Excellent livery and fine 
saddle-horses. 


Write for booklet giving full information to 


W. F. Ingold, Prop. Hotel Arlington, 
West 25th Street, New York 
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1000 kilos (2250 pounds), 600 lire ($115 
80). These duties cover the accessories. 

Owners of motor-cars on a visit to Italy 
can deposit the amoufft of the duty on enter- 
ing the ccuntry, to be reimbursed to them on 
leaving, either by sea or by land. The re- 
imbursement of the deposit cannot be effect- 
ed after six months have elapsed, and to 
meet such a case application must be made 
to the treasury department of the govern- 
ment for the necessary extension. 

The Touring Club of Italy has a special 
arrangement with the treasury department 
which will save owners of motor-cars much 
trouble and inconvenience. On demand of a 
member of a foreign touring club and on the 
deposit of the maximum sum of 600 lire 
the Italian Touring Club will issue a special 
certificate to be presented to the customs 
authorities on entering the country. On 
leaving the country the certificate must be 
duly indorsed to that effect, and the Italian 
Touring Club will at once refund the amount 
deposited on delivery of their certificate. 

For every motor-ear entering Italy the 
following documents must be exhibited to 
the customs: papers giving the name and ad- 
dress of the owner, and a certificate of the 
chauffeur showing that he is entitled to 
drive a car and the number and make of 
the car. The charge for landing a motor- 
car is 25 lire ($4 83), irrespective of its 
size. Accessories cannot be admitted with- 
out payment of duty in cases where the 
car enters the country on deposit for tem- 
porary importation. Motor-cars which have 
been introduced into the country on the de- 
posit arrangement are free from Italian 
taxes until expiration of the six months or 
such time as extended by the government. 


A New Army School 


Fort Monroe, Virginia, remodelled and 
rejuvenated from the old-time granite case- 
mates which made it an interesting relic of 
civil war coast defence, will become the most 
important artillery station and school in the 
world. It has been decided by the War De- 
partment to bring together at Fort Monroe 
the various schools which have the instrue- 
tion of officers and enlisted men in work 
relating to the protection of the national 
coast line. This will be brought about by the 
transfer from Fort Totten, New York, to 
Fort Monroe, of the so-called School of 
Submarine Defence and its merging with the 
Artillery School at Fort Monroe, the new 
institution to be known-as the Coast Artil- 
lery School. The new arrangement will go 
into effect on September 1 of next year. 
There will be two courses, one known as the 
“regular”? and the other known as the “ ad- 
vance,” each to be of one year’s duration. 
The first-year course will embrace work of 
immediate practical application of the detail 
work of a coast artillery officer. The other 
course, as its name suggests, ‘will have to do 
with advanced professional work. The idea 
of this division in study is to discriminate 
between the individual officers and give them 
the benefit of relative capacity and _ fitness. 
The instruction will be along the line which 
appreciates the development of specialism, 
so that the highest skill may be obtained in 
certain lines of thought and achievement. 

It is in recognition of this theory of maxi- 
mum concentrated result that there will be 
at the Fort Monroe institution a school for 
enlisted men to be known as the “ department 
for enlisted specialists,” which will embrace 
courses of instruction for electrical special- 
ists now at Fort Totten, artillery specialists 
now at Fort Monroe, and mechanical special- 
ists recently authorized by act of Congress. 

The selection of Fort Monroe as the site 
for such an important artillery school has 
been deliberate. and is justified by the fact 
that it is of central location, accessible, pas- 
sesses a strategic value, and is blessed with 
a good climate. In connection with the ex- 
tension of the institution and the need of 
more space for the new buildings for officers’ 
quarters and men’s barracks, the small 
peninsula upon which Fort Monroe is lo- 
cated will be increased by reclaiming an 
adjacent stretch of shallow water known as 
Mills Creek. This will give the land which 
is necessary, and there had already been 
appropriated a liberal sum for the con- 
struction of the new buildings. 
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(Continued from page 1700.) 

The actor who achieves so 
signal a triumph in the play is 
Theodore Roberts as Joe Portu- 
gais, the riverman.  His_ shy- 
ness, his gratitude and devotion 
to Nteele, and the dominating 
power of his rugged person- 
ality, have been understood and 
portrayed with rare skill, The 
broken Canadian - French — in 
which he speaks is simulated 
with compelling accuracy, and 
from every view-point — the 
character as personated by Mr. 
toberts stands in strong relief 
among his fellow players. Mr. 


Guy Standing, who — plays 
Nteele, is searcely convincing. 


especially in the later scenes of 
the play, and Miss May Bucek- 
ley, who has the role of Rosa 
lie, has, unfortunately, little or 
nothing to do. 

The play is unquestionably 
one of the best Broadway has 
had this year, and it should 
run long and successfully. Its 
inerit lies in the sincerity with 
which Mr. Presbrey has ful- 
filled his task, by no means an 
easy one when one recalls 
the power of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s novel, and its mas- 
terful portrayal of Canadian 
life. 


That Franz Lehar’s famous 
comic opera, “The Merry 
Widow.” would sooner or later 
find its way to New York was 
a foregone conclusion not long 
after the piece began its tri- 
umphal across the 
stages of Europe. Die Lustige 
Witewe. to give it its original 
title. was first produced at 
Vienna in January, 1905, and it 
has since invaded Munich, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Hamburg, Dresden, 
Cologne, Leipsic, Breslau, Nu- 
remberg, Strasburg, Kiel, Bre- 
men, Kiénigsberg. Augsburg. 
Brunswick, Frankfort - on - the 
Main. Halle, Magdeburg, 
Prague, Posen, Steppen, Rome, 
St. Petersburg. Paris, London, 
and Budapest—surely an im- 
pressive record. In Vienna the 
Operetta has been sung more 
than 800 times; in London it 
has for months beguiled huge 
audiences to Daly’s Theatre, 
where Mr. Joseph Coyne has 
held forth in the part of the 


progress 








fortune may be preserved for 
Marsovia. But the prince is 
proud and will not incur the 
imputation of wedding the lady 
for her money. Therefore, the 
dazzling Sonia, whose affections 
have remained constant, sets 
about to win him. Her activi- 
ties are worthy of Mr. Shaw’s 
“Man and Superman,” and, it 
goes without saying, equally 
successful. The course of the 
widow’s wooing is set forth 
throughout three tumultuous 
acts, coming to a_ victorious 
end amid the not-too-hallowed 
surroundings of Maxims. 

It has been claimed for Mr. 
Lehar’s operetta that it is a 
true comic opera, in that it 
transcends in style and quality 
the excessively familiar ‘* musi- 
cal comedies ” of our decadent 
day. The claim is a just one; 
“The Merry Widow” does, be- 
yond question, far and away 
surpass the vulgar and garish 
and  unleavened concoctions 
which have come, within the 
last two decades, to take the 
place of such delightful and 
legitimate amalgams of music 
and gayety as “* The Mikado,” 
“The Black Hussar,” ‘La 
Belle Héléne,” ‘ Die Fleder- 
maus,” “ Giroilé-Girofla,’ and 
other similar works of fragrant 
memory. Mr. Lehar’s music is 
not vulgar, nor blatant, nor 
crude, nor cheap—negative vir- 
tues which are yet highly sig 
nificant and remarkable. On 
the positive side it displays 
musicianly skill, refinement, 
much vivacity, and consider- 
able grace. Its rhythms are 
vigorous and engaging, and it 
is put upon the orchestra 
(which sports, in surprisingly 
symphonic fashion, a _ harp) 
with dexterity, taste, and nice- 
lv caleulated effect. On the 
other hand, the music is not at 
all original in invention or dis- 
tinctive in style, and it is often 
commonplace in melody and in 
harmonic effect. The celebrated 
waltz in the second act, which 
a considerable portion of the 
sophisticated world has_ been 
whistling or humming for 
months, is exceedingly banal— 
the comparatively unnoticed 
waltz in the latter part of the 
first act is a far happier in- 








mettlesome Prince Danilo, who 
is. after all, more truly merry 
than the Widow herself—but 
this is going too fast. 

It was, as I have said, in- 
evitable that Broadway should hear the work. Broadway has; 
and the event is noteworthy for more than one reason.’ That alert 
and imaginative impresario, Colonel Savage, has turned aside 
from his “ Parsifals’ and his “ Madame Butterflys” and_ his 
“Yankee Tourists,” and has imported the Widow for the de- 
lectation of the patrons of the New Amsterdam Theatre, where 
she has just made her bow to New York. It is, of course, in 
an English version that the work is given—a version prepared, it 
is variously said, by Captain Basil Hood or Mr. Edward Morton; 
the English “ lyrics.” however, are definitely attributed to Mr. 
Adrian Ross. 

Of the composer, Franz Lehar, little was known before the 
music of “The Merry Widow” set all Europe to humming and 
strumming his tunes. Two previous operettas are credited to him: 
“Der Géttergatte” and “Der Rastelbinder”; but not until he 
contrived to get “The Merry Widow” upon the boards of the 
Theater an der Wien did his reputation become more than paro 


chial Mir. Lehar’s librettists did not furnish him with a par 
ticularly striking “ book.” This, in outline. is the plot: Nonia 
the merry widow“) was born in) humbie circumstances in 
Marsovia, a comic-opera land that is east of the sun and west 
of the moon—-an Anthony Hope-like nation which takes itself with 
uflicient riousness to maintain an embassy at Paris Now 
\ r was loved by ao Marsovian noble. Prince Danilo, but the 
prince ernel nele would not allow him to marry as farmer's 
' ‘ reupon Nonia captured for her own a Marsevian 
millionaiy At the bevinning of the action Sonia (now a widow 
)) meet ua the embassy in Paris It at onee becomes 
trent that the pair are still lovers; and it is made known that 
" r desires them to wed in order that the widow's 


Miss Ethei Jackson as “The Merry Widow” 


spiration. As a matter of fact, 
the musie has been overpraised. 
Mr. Victor Herbert, Mr. De 
Koven, have written more dis- 
tinguished and ingenious scores 
—in comparison with such a work as Mr. Herbert’s “ Toyland.” 
for example, Lehar’s score sinks to a very insignificant level 
indeed. The “ book” is in about the same case as the music. It 
is freshly written, and it is often amusing; but for wit—for 
Gilbertian wit, let us say—we get such things as Nish’s query: 
“Is that her real name or only a pomme de terre?” But let it 
not for a moment be supposed that I fail to appreciate the 
qualities which have commended “The Merry Widow” to_ the 
operetta-loving public of two continents. There is delightful 
fooling in the piece, and it displays admirable characteristics: 
vigor, freshness, movement, color, vivacity, intelligence; and 
after the emanations of what has been aptly called the ‘“ Broad- 
way school” of composers, it comes like champagne after cheap 
beer (a reasonable interval for the transition being assumed). 
Mr. Savage's production of the work is of striking excellence. 
With all due respect for ‘the quite dazzling Sonia of Miss Jack- 
son—who dances, sings, and flirts most expertlyv—it is the Prince 
Danilo of Mr. Donald Brian which dominates the performance. 
Mr. Brian is a singing-comedian the like of whom New York 
has not encountered in many moons. He looks like an Italianized 
Jack Barrymore, and he dances as if he found it an exquisitely 


amusing pastime. That able veteran, Mr. R. FE. Graham, whio 
recalls to us oldsters the “ Erminie,” of a bygone century, is an 
adroitly comie Popoff, and the Falstaflian Vish of Mr. Fred Freat 
lingers pleasantly in the memory. The scenic effects and thie 


costumes are brilliant and elaborate, and in complete accord w 
the spirit of the piece 

If the piece shall serve in any degree to stem the already din 
ishing flood of “ musical egpmedies ” by which this town has so | 
been inundated, it will abundantly have justified its production 
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Hunger of Heart 


SireNT I stand and watch the old year 
dying, 
Swirled round my feet the dull red leaves 
are blown; 
Out the motley hue there comes the sound 
of sighing, 
Borne on the wind to mingle with my 
own. 


Ah! How I wish to leap towards her cry- 


ing, 
Bidding her stay if only for a breath. 
But all around I see the season flying 
Down the red path that leads to death. 
Down the long path so faint with scent of 
roses, 
Old roses, lavender, and mignonette : 
Their enduring scent a world of pain en- 
closes, 
Pain inexplicable linked with regret. 
Hunger of heart, old as the world-old sor- 
row. 
Sweet—bitter—sweet, 
ye seek ; 
Only there comes the heartache of the mor- 
row, 
And lips that are dumb in agony to speak. 
PAuL RICHARDS. 


ye know not what 





Braw Laddies 


A sHorT while ago there was started a 
movement to have the kilts of a certain one 
of the British .“‘ Highland” regiments dis- 
carded in favor of ordinary trousers. It 
was objected that the men would be discon- 
tented at this change, and the colonel gave 
orders that a census of the regiment be 
taken, in order to ascertain the wishes of 
the men themselves. The colonel is the 
descendant of a long line of Scotch lairds 
and strives earnestly to uphold the old 
traditions. 

The sergeant who took the census of the 
regiment finally appeared with his report. 

* All the men, with the exception of three, 
are in favor of the change, sir,” he said. 

“Indeed!” the colonel said. “Tell me 
the names of these three true clansmen. 
They shall be promoted.” 

The sergeant read from his list. 


“They are, sir,” he said, “ Patrick 
Doolan, Hans Steinbrenner, and Moses 
Ikenstein.” 





The Names of Dances 


NoT one person out of a thousand of 
those who glide, hop, or stumble, as the 
case may be, over the polished surface of 
a dancing-floor have any idea of the real 
meaning of the names of the dances or 
whence they came. Dancing in itself is as 
old as history—probably as old as man, but 
most of the dances we know to-day are of 
comparatively recent origin. 

The position taken by the dancers gives 
the name to the “ quadrille ”—literal Eng- 
lish for “a little square” in the French 
tongue. From the French we get also 
“country dance,” which, as a matter of 
fact, has no reference to rural frolics. 
“ Contredanse,” which has reference to the 
position of the couples, opposite each other, 
is readily corrupted into “country dance.” 

The “ polka” is a Polish dance, the name 

being derived from the Bohemian word 
“pulka,’ meaning half, and refers to the 
half-step which occurs in this measure. 
The old-time and stately “minuet” de- 
tives its name from the Latin minutus, 
small, applying to the short steps peculiar 
to this dance. 
_ The “waltz” is German—waltzen, mean- 
ng to revolve—the circular motion of the 
couples easily explaining the connection. 
The “ reel” is suggestively obvious, “ Jig” 
18, of course, from the French gigue. 








Passed the Limit 
“T PURCHASED these shoes here last 
Month, and I want to get them exchanged,” 
the man in the department store. 
You'll notice that the patent leather has 
a 


hega ! 


(Tac 
' exclaimed the clerk, when he 
“1 cxamined the shoes “They are old 
ok. The patent has probably expired.” 


1 Vea,” 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
“SEE The Name is 


stamped on every . 
loop — J 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 









LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailedon receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. ,Makers 
Boston, Mass.,U.8.A. 


Leen ALWAYS EASY 
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rave Glbridge” mann 


Clecirie Lights 


Cost practically nothing 





when generated by our 
Cype 2” Dynamos, 


A complete plant for 8-16 
©. p. tamps cost only $4420 





Wade in 6 sizes trom / to 40 Mghts, 





We make nothing but first-class, 
Sully guarantecd apparatus, 


teen’ S/S ridge Sleetricad Mt. Co: 
Slane, NY. USA. a 


Send for bookiet K 











1 HP, Complete Outfit ; A 
2 tian dT. B oN tac 


is as powerful as most 
4H.P. engines, 

We built and equipped a new fac- 
tory last winter—the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in the world de- 
vote exclusively to making 
marine engines. We are now 
moving into another new and 

larger plant—65 stories (3 times as 
rge). This shows the enormous demand for 
Gray Motors. Write today for the story of the 20 
mile long distance race on Lake Erie, also catalog. 


Engines 2'4 to 40 H.P. GRAY MOTOR CO., 43Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Sold by leading 
dealers 







This Manufactured by 
Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





RED STREAKS OF HONESTY 


exist ineverybody. We collect honest debts from people ev 
erywhere, Our booklet, “Red Streaks of Honesty,” free, 
tells how we do it. It will get you some money. 

FRANCIS G. LUKE, 90 Commercial Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Three Gilt-Edge World Tours. 
Everything the BEST. $2000, 
New York departures, Nov. 23, 
Dec. 7, and Jan. 4. WRITE 


| FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 











Diet in 
Illness 


dishes 
cents. 


By ALICE 
WORTHINGTON 
WINTHROP 


This is a book of recipes of dainty 


invalids and convales- 


for 


Illustrated. $1.50 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Guy Standing (right) as “Charley Steele,” Theodore Roberts 
as *‘Joe Portugais,” in the Dramatization of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s “The Right of Way,” at Wallack’s Theatre 


HI dramatization of Sir Gilbert Parker’s great novel, The 
Right of Way, and its production at Wallack’s Theatre, 
have demonstrated that a novel can be set upon the stage 
with an infinite re- a 

gard for values, and 








Steele is an agnostic and materialistic philosopher by nature. He 
throws out to the world a merciless, taunting challenge—What 
is life and what is death? He discovers that his wife really loves 
a Captain Fairing, and that Billy Wantage, her brother, has 
forged his name to secure funds for a mining venture. Dis- 
traught with his own question, What is death?, he determincs to 
seek the answer to this great problem by going to the Cote Dorion, 
a resort for St. Lawrence River lumbermen, who have threatened 
to kill him because of his attentions to Suzon, a barmaid of  re- 
markable mentality who has attracted him in a platonic way. 
Steele provokes the rivermen to attack him. He is struck on the 
head, thrown into the river, and is believed to have been killed. 
He is rescued by Joe Portugais, who takes him to his home on a 
mountain two hundred miles away, where Stecle recovers physie- 
ally, but through an injury to his brain has no recollection of his 
own identity. 

Here he ‘lives with Joe for three years, a completely changed 
man of simple habits and pure life. He meets Rosalie, the village 
postmistress, falls in love with her, and they are to marry. An 
eminent surgeon from Paris sees Sfeele, and suggests an operation 
that will give him back his memory. This he refuses to submit 
to at first, but the sudden appearance of his wife’s brother as a 
hotly pursued fugitive from justice, and the conviction that he 
has seen the boy somewhere before, leads him to desire to know 
his own past, and he consents. This operation restores him to a 
full recollection of his identity, and he is informed by Joe that 
he has been lost to himself for three vears, that his wife has mar- 
ried again, believing him to be dead, and that her brother’s crime 
has been charged to him. Steele decides that he will never return 
to Montreal, but will live out his life among the people who sur- 
round him. 

His non-profession of religion leads the ignorant people of the 
village to look on him as an infidel, and during a very touching 
love scene between him and Rosalie, the hut of Joe is assailed by 
religious fanatics who are intent upon killing S/ee/e. He is saved 
by the Seigneur of the parish, and his brother, the Abbé, who de- 
mands an accounting of his past and if he can give Rosalie lis 
name. It is here that the great uplift in Steele's character begins. 
and shows the regenerating power of love. Here the play ma- 
terially departs frem the book. WNSteele does not tell his past to 
Rosalie—he spares her. There is a tender parting, but death 
does not come between them, as in Sir Gilbert Parker’s novel. The 
play ends with a glorified renunciation on the part of Steele; but 
not without hope of future happiness. It ends, too, with a seal 
upon the devotion of man to man, for Joe declares that he will go 
out into the world with Steele, and serve him always like faithful 
cog to master. 

The play is presented in five scenes, beginning with the rooms 
of Steele in Montreal, then the Cote Dorion, on the St. Law- 
rence, the hut on the mountainside, and lastly the mountain- 
clearing when Steele and Rosalie part. While five scenes,—acts 
they are, properly—may seem many, all five are needed for the 
adequate unfolding of the story. The only unconvincing one is 
the last. 

(Continued on page 1702.) 





Without destroying anything 
of the individual attributes 
of the characters as they live 
in the printed pages. Further- 
more, the production presents 
one of the most finished ex- 
amples of — character-acting 
which it has been New York’s 
fortune to witness in a multi- 
tude of seasons. 

The dramatization is by 
Mr. Kugene W. Presbrey, and. 
in the main, it follows the 
book, departing from it only 
in the later scenes, and pro- 
viding a somewhat less-har- 
rowing and, also, perhaps, a 
less - powerful ending than 
that of the novel. 

At the opening of the play, 
as in the novel, Charley 
Steele is a brilliant but 
drunken lawyer in Montreal. 
He defends Joe Portugais, a 
river-man charged with mur- 
der, and obtains his acquit- 
tal. This makes Joe his slave 
for life. Steele is married to 

















a beautiful woman, who, lov- 
ing another man, marries 
him through social ambition, 


A Scene in the Fourth Act of “The Right of Way ”—Theodore Roberts as “Joe 
Portugais” (kneeling), Guy Standing as “ Steele,” and May Buckley as “ Rosalie” 
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Ceremony in the Army 


SoME army officers are discussing the need 
of more ceremony in military practice in 
order to impress the soldier, and especially 
the recruit who has just come into the 
service, with the dignity of his calling. It 
is being remarked by several observers of 
details that at the very outset of the Amer- 
ican soldier’s career he is apt to obtain an 
unfavorable impression. This is in the ad- 
ministration of the enlistment oath, which 
binds the recruit to faithful service and 
imposes the obligation of leyalty to the 
country. At most recruiting stations it is 
stated that the oath is administered without 
form and with the least possible expenditure 
of voice. Men are shunted through with 
perfunctory passes and an_ unintelligible 
mumbling. It is maintained now that the 
recruiting officer should surround the ac- 
ceptance of the new soldier with some mani- 
festation of the importance of the obligation 
to which the recruit is asked te subscribe. 

Then, too, provision has been made for a 
periodical ‘ presentation to the colors,” 
when the new soldiers, after joining their 
respective commands, are paraded and 
brought before the flag. By.this arrange- 
ment, the soldier who is just entering the 
service of his country is prompted to a 
fuller appreciation of the sentiment back 
of the flag. He is made to see that the 
career of the soldier is one which stands for 
patriotism. Something to the same end has 
been wrought at the Military Academy at 
West Point, when the plebes are now sworn 
in before the paraded corps by an_ officer 
who represents the superincendent. This 
has been a recent reform, and is an improve- 
ment on the old method whieh is thus de- 
scribed by Major A. M. Davis, United 
States army: 

“T remember the intense disappointment 
and chagrin that | experienced when, as a 
plebe at the academy, we were marched 
down the back way to the administration 
building, and after loafing around in the 
hall for some time a civilian clerk came out 
of his office and lisped through the oath 
which was the chain of fealty which bound 
me to my country’s service. And as if to 
add insult to injury, at the first settlement 
of my account with the treasurer of the 
Military Academy I found I was charged 
two bits for the ceremony.” 

The officers who are advocating the greater 
dignity in these forms believe that their 
adoption will have a direct effect upon de- 
sertions, and that the man who takes an 
oath which he understands, under conditions 
which show him that it is not a mere hap- 
hazard affair of rote, will be the better able: 
to understand that desertion is a violation 
of a sacred obligation. 





A Fascinating Game 


A precocious little girl living on one of 
the crowded business thoroughfares of the 
city was in the habit of gazing out of the 
window at the busy street below for hours at 
a time. 

‘What is it, Gladys, that you find so 
constantly interesting in the street?” asked 
her mother one day. 

“Oh,” came the wise rejoinder, “ just 
watching the cars go pro and con.” 





Automobiles Entering Italy 


In view of the fact that large numbers of 
motor-cars are now being shipped from New 
York to Naples for touring purposes, Vice- 
Consul H. M. Byington submits the following 
information regarding the Italian customs 
regulations at Naples: 

The entire charge of the custom-house 
agents and expenses on week days is 80 to 
150 lire ($15 44 to $28 95) and on Sundays 
and government holidays from 150 to 300 
lire (828 95 to $57 90). In order to clear 
a motor on Sundays or holidays, it is neces- 
sary to arrange on the preceding day, so as 
to insure the presence of the special officials. 
The duties payable are as follows: On cars 
weighing up to 500 kilos (1125 pounds), 200 
lire ($38 60); from 500 to 1000 kilos (1125 
to 2250 pounds), 400 lire ($77 20); over 
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With its De- 
lightful Climate, 
Golf,Shooting, Driving, Bathing, 
and 2000 Milesof Macadamized 
Roads tor Automobiling makes 


Jamaica 


An Ideal Winter Resort. Un- 
surpassed service by the mag- 
nificent ‘Prinz Steamers” 
(6000 tons), sailing weekly. These are the 
most modern vessels in the West Indies ser- 
vice, with accommodations equal to the best 
transatlantic liners. Superb vacation trips 
of Two, Three and Four Weeks’ duration, 
from $75.00 to $121.00 and upward includ- 
ing all expenses. 

Hotel accommodations in Jamaica now 
equal to best American resort hotels. 

For Full Information and Booklets, address 


Hamburg-American Line 
35-37 Broadway, New York 
1334 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





159 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
90 St ve St., Boston, ass. 
901 Olive et. St Louis, 


a Mo 
908 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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BERMUDA 


The Healthiest 
British Military and Naval Station 


Superb climate. Earthquakes unknown; 800 miles 
from the West Indies. Only two days’ sail from 
New York. Bathing in turquoise waters, golfing, 
tennis, cricket, cycling, yachting, deep-sea fishing; 
perpetual sunshine and flowers, magnificent scenery. 
The most wonderful stalactite caves in the world are 
to be seen in these islands. Frost never known. 





HOTEL HAMILTON 


Bermuda. Commanding 
view of islands and Atlantic Ocean; 


Finest in 


private baths.“ American 
livery and fine 


modern; 
Plan. Excellent 
saddle-horses. 
Write for booklet giving full information to 
W. F.Ingold, Prop. Hotel Arlington, 
West 25th Street, New York 
J. Roland Kay, Teutonic Building, Chicago 



























1000 kilos (2250 pounds), 600 lire ($115 
80). These duties cover the accessories. 

Owners of motor-cars on 4 visit to Italy 
can deposit the amount of the duty on enter- 
ing the country, to be reimbursed to tnem on 
leaving, either by sea or by land. The re- 
imbursement of the deposit cannot be effect- 
ed after six months have elapsed, and to 
meet such a case application must be made 
to the treasury department of the govern- 
ment for the necessary extension. 

The Touring Club of Italy has a special 
arrangement with the treasury departmené 
which will save owners of motor-cars much 
trouble and inconvenience. On demand of a 
member of a foreign touring club and on the 
deposit of the maximum swn of 600 lire 
the Italian Touring Club will issue a special 
certificate to be presented to the customs 
authorities on entering the country. On 
leaving the country the certificate must be 
duly indorsed to that effect, and the Italian 
Touring Club will at once refund the amount 
deposited on delivery of their certificate. 

For every motor-car entering Italy the 
following documents must be exhibited to 
the customs: papers giving the name and ad 
dress of the owner, and a certificate of the 
chauffeur showing that he is entitled to 
drive a car and the number and make of 
the car. The charge for landing a motor- 
car is 25 lire ($4 83), irrespective of its 
size. Accessories cannot be admitted with- 
out payment of duty in where the 
car enters the country on deposit for tem- 
porary importation. Motor-cars which have 
been introduced into the country on the de- 
posit arrangement are free from Italian 
taxes until expiration of the six months or 
such time as extended by the government. 
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A New Army School 


Fort Monroe, Virginia, remodelled and 
rejuvenated from the old-time granite 
mates which made it an interesting relic of 
civil war coast defence, will become the most 
important artillery station and school in the 
world. It has been decided by the War De- 
partment to bring together at Fort Monroe 
the various schools which have the instrue- 
tion of officers and enlisted men in work 
relating to the protection of the national 
coast line. This will be brought about by the 
transfer from Fort Totten, New York, to 
Fort Monroe, of the so-called School of 
Submarine Defence and its merging with the 
Artillery School at Fort Monroe, the new 
institution to be known as the Coast Artil- 
lery School. The new arrangement will go 
into effect on September 1 of next year. 
There will be two courses, one known as the 
“regular” and the other known as the “ ad- 
vance,” each to be of one year’s duration. 
The first-year course will embrace work of 
immediate practical application of the detail 
work of a coast artillery oflicer. The other 
course, as its name suggests, will have to do 
with advanced professional work. The idea 
of this division in study is to discriminate 
between the individual officers and give them 
the benefit of relative capacity and fitness. 
The instruction will be along the line which 
appreciates the development of specialism, 
so that the highest skill may be obtained in 
certain lines of thought and achievement. 

It is in recognition of this theory of maxi- 
mum concentrated result that there will be 
at the Fort Monroe institution a school for 
enlisted men to be known as the “ department 
for enlisted specialists,” which will embrace 
courses of instruction for electrical special- 
ists now at Fort Totten, artillery specialists 
now at Fort Monroe, and mechanical special- 
ists recently authorized by act of Congress. 

The selection of Fort Monroe as the site 
for such an important artillery school has 
been deliberate, and is justified by the fact 
that it is of central location, accessible, pos 
sesses a strategic value, and is blessed with 
a good climate. In connection with the ex- 
tension of the institution and the need of 
more space for the new buildings for officers’ 
quarters and men’s barracks, the small 
peninsula upon which Fort Monroe is lo- 
cated will be increased by reclaiming an 
adjacent stretch of shallow water known as 
Mills Creek. This will give the land which 


case- 


is necessary, and there had alrea‘ly been 
appropriated a liberal sum for the con- 
struction of the new buildings. 
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(Continued from page 1700.) 

The actor who achieves so 
signal a triumph in the play is 
Theodore Roberts as Joe Portu- 
gais, the riverman. His _ shy- 
ness, his gratitude and devotion 
to Steele, and the dominating 
power of his rugged person- 
ality, have been understood and 
portrayed with rare skill, The 
broken Canadian- French in 
which he speaks is simulated 
with compelling accuracy, and 
from every view-point — the 
character as personated by Mr. 
Roberts stands in strong relief 
among his fellow players. Mr. 
Guy Standing. who — plays 
Steele, is searcely convincing, 
especially in the later scenes of 
the play, and Miss May Buck- 
ley, who has the réle of Rosa- 
lie, has, unfortunately, little or 
nothing to do. 

The play is unquestionably 
one of the best Broadway has 
had this year, and it should 
run long and successfully. Its 
merit lies in the sincerity with 
which Mr. Presbrey has  ful- 
filled his task, by no means an 
easy one when one recalls 
the power of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s novel, and its mas- 
terful portrayal of Canadian 
life. 
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That Franz Lehar’s famous 
comic opera, “The Merry 
Widow,” would sooner or later 
find its way to New York was 
a foregone conclusion not long 
after the piece began its  tri- 
umphal across the 
stages of Europe. Die Lustige 
Witwe. to give it its original 
title, was first produced at 
Vienna in January, 1905, and it 
has since invaded Munich, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Hamburg, Dresden, 
Cologne, Leipsic, Breslau, Nu- 
remberg, Strasburg, Kiel, Bre- 
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men, Kénigsberg, Augsburg, 
Brunswick, Frankfort - on - the 73 
Main, Halle, Magdeburg, + 


Prague, Posen, Steppen, Rome, 
St. Petersburg, Paris, London, 
and Budapest—surely an im- 
pressive record. In Vienna the 
operetta has been sung more 
than 800 times; in London it 
has for months beguiled huge 
audiences to Daly’s Theatre, 
where Mr. Joseph Coyne has 
held forth in the part of the 
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fortune may be preserved for 
Marsovia. [ut the prince is 
proud and will not ineur the 
imputation of wedding the lady 
for her money. Therefore, the 
dazzling Sonia, whose affections 
have remained constant, sets 
about to win him. Her activi- 
ties are worthy of Mr. Shaw’s 
‘Man and Superman,” and, it 
goes without saying, equally 
successful. The course of the 
widow’s wooing is set forth 
throughout three tumultucus 
‘acts, coming to a_ victorious 
end amid the not-too-hallowed 
surroundings of Maxims. 

It has been claimed for Mr. 
Lehar’s operetta that it is a 
true comie opera, in that it 
transcends in style and quality 
the excessively familiar ‘ musi- 
cal comedies” of our decadent 
day. The claim is a just one; 
“The Merry Widow” does, be- 
yond question, far and away 
surpass the vulgar and garish 
and  unleavened — coneoctions 
which have come, within the 
last two decades, to take the 
place of such delightful and 
legitimate amalgams of musie 
and gayety as “ The Mikado,” 
“The Black Hussar,” “La 
Selle Héléne,” * Die Fleder- 
maus,” * Giroilé-Girofla,”’ and 
other similar works of fragrant 
memory. Mr. Lehar’s musie¢ is 
not vulgar, nor blatant, nor 
crude, nor cheap—negative vir- 
tues which are yet highly sig- 
nificant and remarkable. On 
the positive side it displays 


musicianly skill, refinement, 
much vivacity, and consider- 
able grace. Its rhythms are 


vigorous and engaging, and it 
is put upon the orchestra 
(which sports, in surprisingly 
symphonic fashion, a harp) 
with dexterity, taste, and nice- 
lv caleulated effect. On the 
other hand, the musie is not at 
all original in invention or d’s- 
tinctive in style, and it is often 
commonplace in melody and in 
harmonic effect. The celebrated 
waltz in the second act, which 
a considerable portion of the 
sophisticated world has been 
whistling or humming for 
months, is exceedingly banal- 
the comparatively unnoticed 
weltz in the latter part of the 
first act is a far happier in- 





mettlesome Prince Danilo, who 
is. after all, more truly merry 
than the Widow herself—but 
“this is going too fast. 

It was, as I have said, in- 
evitable that Broadway should hear the work. Broadway has; 
and the event is noteworthy for more than one reason. That alert 
and imaginative impresario, Colonel Savage, has turned aside 
from his * Parsifals*” and his “ Madame Butterflys” and_ his 
‘Yankee Tourists,’ and has imported the Widow for the de- 
lectation of the patrons of the New Amsterdam Theatre, where 
she has just made her bow to New York. It is, of course, in 
au English version that the work is given—a version prepared, it 
is variously said, by Captain Basil Hood or Mr. Edward Morton; 
the English “lyrics,” however, are definitely attributed to Mr. 
Adrian Ross. 

Of the composer, Franz Lehar, little was known before the 
music of “ The Merry Widow” set all Europe to humming and 
strumming his tunes. Two previous operettas are credited to him: 
“Der Gittergatte” and ‘“ Der Rastelbinder”: but not until he 
contrived to get “The Merry Widow” upon the boards of the 
Theater an der Wien did his reputation become more than paro- 
chial. Mr. Lehar’s librettists did not furnish him with a par- 
ticularly striking ‘ book.” This, in outline, is the plot: Sonia 
(the “merry widow”) was born in humble circumstances in 
Marsovia, a comic-opera land that is east of the sun and west 
of the moon—an Anthony Hope-like nation which takes itself with 
sufficient seriousness to maintain an embassy at Paris. Now 
Sonia was loved by a Marsovian noble, Prince Danilo, but the 
prince’s cruel uncle would not allow him to marry a farmer's 
daughter; whereupon Sonia captured for her own a Marsovian 
millionaire. At the beginning of the action Sonia (now a widow) 
and Danilo meet at the embassy in Paris. It at once becomes 
apparent that the pair are still lovers; and it is made known that 
the ambassador desires them to wed in order that the widow's 


Miss Ethel Jackson as “The Merry Widow” 
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spiration. As a matter of fact, 
the music has been overpraised. 
Mr. Victor Herbert, Mr. De 
Koven, have written more dis- 
tinguished and ingenious scores 
—in comparison with such a work as Mr. Herbert's “ Toyland,” 
for example, Lehar’s score sinks to a very insignificant level 
indeed. The “ book” is in about the same case as the music. It 
is freshly written, and it is often amusing; but for wit—for 
Gilbertian wit, let us say—we get such things as Nish’s query: 
“Is that her real name or only a pomme de terre?” But let it 
not for a moment be supposed that I fail to appreciate the 
qualities which have commended ‘* The Merry Widow” to the 
operetta-loving public of two continents. There is delightful 
fooling in the piece, and it displays admirable characteristics: 
vigor, freshness, movement, color, vivacity, intelligence; and 
after the emanations of what has been aptly called the “ Broad- 
way school” of composers, it comes like champagne after cheap 
beer (a reasonable interval for the transition being assumed). 

Mr. Savage’s production of the work is of striking excellence 
With all due respect for the quite dazzling Sonia of Miss Jack- 
son—who dances, sings, and flirts most expertly—it is the Prince 
Danilo of Mr. Donald Brian which dominates the performance. 
Mr. Brian is a singing-comedian the like.of whom New York 
has not encountered in many moons. He looks like an Italianized 
Jack Barrymore, and he dances as if he found it an exquisitely 
amusing pastime. That able veteran, Mr. R. FE. Graham, who 
recalls to us oldsters the “ Erminie,” of a bygone century, is an 
adroitly comie Popoff, and the Falstaflian Nish of Mr. Fred Frear 
lingers pleasantly in the memory. The scenic effects and the 
costumes are brilliant and elaborate, and in complete accord with 
the spirit of the piece. , 

If the piece shall serve in any degree to stem the already dimin- 
ishing flood of ** musical comedies ” by which this town has so long 
been inundated, it will abundantly have justified its production. 
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Hunger of Heart 


Sirent I stand and watch the old year 
dying, 
Swirled round my feet the dull red leaves 
are blown; 
Out the motley hue there comes the sound 
of sighing, 
Borne on the wind to mingle with my 
own. 
Ah! How I wish to leap towards her ery- 
ing, 
Bidding her stay if only for a breath. 
But all around I see the season flying 
Down the red path that leads to death. 
Down the long path so faint with scent of 
roses, 
Old roses, lavender, and mignonette: 
Their enduring scent a world of pain en- 
closes, 
Pain inexplicable linked with regret. 


Hunger of heart, old as the world-old sor- 


row. 
Sweet—bitter—sweet, ye know not what 
ve seek; 
Only there comes the heartache of the mor- 
row, 
And lips that are dumb in agony to speak. 
PAUL RICHARDS. 


Braw_ Laddies 


A suort while ago there was started a 
movement to have the kilts of a certain one 
of the British “ Highland” regiments dis- 
carded in favor of ordinary trousers. It 
was objected that the men would be discon- 
tented at this change, and the colonel gave 
orders that a census of the regiment be 
taken, in order to ascertain the wishes of 
the men themselves. The colonel is the 
descendant of a long line of Scotch lairds 
and strives earnestly to uphold the old 
traditions. 

The sergeant who took the census of the 
regiment finally appeared with his report. 

“All the men, with the exception of three, 
are in favor of the change, sir,” he said. 

“Indeed!” the colonel said. ‘ Tell me 
the names of these three true clansmen. 
They shall be promoted.” 

The sergeant read from his list. 
“They are, sir,” he said, 
Doolan, Hans Steinbrenner, and 

Ikenstein.” 


* Patrick 
Moses 


The Names of Dances 


Nor one person out of a thousand of 
those who glide, hop. or stumble, as the 
case may be, over the polished surface of 
a dancing-floor have any idea of the real 
meaning of the names of the dances or 
whence they came. Dancing in itself is as 
old as history—probably as old as man, but 
most of the dances we know to-day are of 
comparatively recent origin. 

The position taken by the dancers gives 
the name to the “ quadrille ”’—literal Eng- 
lish for “a little square” in the French 
tongue. From the French we get also 
“country dance,” which, as a matter of 
fact. has no reference to rural frolies. 
“ Contredanse,” which has reference to the 
position of the couples, opposite each other, 
is readily corrupted into “country dance.” 

The “ polka” is a Polish dance, the name 
being derived from the Bohemian word 
“pulka,” meaning half, and refers to the 
half-step which occurs in this measure. 

The old-time and stately “ minuet ” de- 

rives its name from the Latin minutus, 
small, applying to the short steps peculiar 
to this dance. 
; The “ waltz” is German—uiraltzen, mean- 
ing to revolve—the circular motion of the 
couples easily explaining the connection. 
The “ reel” is suggestively obvious. “ Jig ” 
is, of course, from the French gigue. 





Passed the Limit 


“T purRcHASED these shoes here last 
month, and I want to get them exchanged,” 
began the man in the department store. 

“You'll notice that the patent leather has 
cracked.” 

“Oh yes.” exclaimed the clerk, when he 
had examined the shoes. “They are old 
stock. The patent has probably expired.” 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailcdon receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.8. A. 
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4H.P. engines. 
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than 31-2 H.P.—in fact, 


| We built and equipped a new fac- 
} tory last winter—the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in the world de- 
voted exclusively to meking 
We are now 
mov ing into another new and 
arger plant—5 stories (3 times as 
large). The shows the enormous demand for 
Gray Motors. Write today for the story of the % 
mile long distance race on Lake Erie, also catalog. 


Engines 2% to 40 H.P. GRAY MOTOR CO., 43Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
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| dealers 





This Manufactured by 
Publication is 
Printed With 
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BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


RED STREAKS OF HONESTY 


| exist in everybody. We c pect h nest debts from people ¢ 
erywhere. Our booklet, OR Streak of 008 ro? trae, 
tells how we doit. It will 5 Ch apie ome money 

FRANCIS G. LUKE, 90 Commercial Bank Bldg , Salt Lake City, Utah 


Three Gilt-Edge World Tours. 
Everything the BEST. $2 “000. 
New York departures, N 
Dec. 7, and Jan. 4. WR iT: 


FRANK C, CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Diet in 
Illness 


| By ALICE 
| WORTHINGTON 
| WINTHROP 

This is a book of recipes of dainty 
dishes for invalids and 


cents, 
| Illustrated. 
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MUSIC AND THE OPERA 


PADEREWSKI AND HOFMANN 











By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


T is the obvious and familiar distinction of Mr. Paderewski 
that he is, beyond question, the most famous virtuoso now 
living; but that is a distinction which he can well afford to 
hold less precious than another garland which he has long 
worn: that which honors him as the most perfect master of 

a certain kind of tonal utterance with whom the musical world is 
acquainted. It is no new thing to say of Mr. Paderewski that 
he alone, of all living virtuosos—and one thinks not only of 
pianists, but of players upon stringed instruments—is able com- 
pletely to convey, through the material agency of mere wire and 
wood, the illusion of an idealized and living voice. The quality of 
the tone which he can summon from hammers and strings, from 
the unyielding and intractable throat of his instrument, is a thing 
to wonder at rather than to praise. It is not the vibration of 
wires, it is a voice singing—and (one hastens to make the point) 
a voice of exquisite and absolute perfection. The characterization 
is not fantastic; such a tone as his, at its best, is evoked, from 
an inanimate source, by him alone; justly to indicate its nature 
is, seemingly, to part company with sobriety. Mr. Paderewski re- 
turned to New York, after an absence of two seasons, on 
November 2. He played at Carnegie Hall, under circumstances 
ot a thrice-familiar nature; there were the rapt and unquestioning 
auditors, the tumultuous applause, the subdued lighting of the 
hall, the endless additions to the programme, the ciamorous wor- 
shippers at the close. And upon Mr. Paderewski’s part, there were 
many of the familiar features that have been observed during his 
half-dozen previous visits to this country. Above all, there was 
the suffusing presence of that transcendent artistic quality which 
it has been attempted to denote. 
He played his own Variations and 


since 


Mr. Paderewski, in the two years that have elapsed 
then, has not seen fit essentially to alter his pianistic manners in 
this respect. There were moments in his playing of his own admi- 
rable Variations, of the Hrlkénxig paraphrase, of the Chopin Scherzo, 
when the contour of the music was cruelly distorted; when the 
tonal structure was disintegrated by the fury of the dynamic 
assault upon it—doubtless with the best of intentions, but none 
the less with disastrous effect. Ile was here, as Arnold said of 
Shelley, “a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the air his 
luminous wings in vain.” Elsewhere in his programme (save for 
some perplexing eccentricities of rhythm in the second “ repeat ” of 
the first movement of the Beethoven sonata, where eighth-notes 
were surprising!y transformed into quarters) Mr. Paderewski’s 
playing was superlative in its delicacy and justness of proportion, 
its clarity, its fervor and tenderness, its tonal witchery, its insur- 
passable technical mastership; which is simply another way of 
saying that, at its best, his art is alone and incomparable. 


It was an extremely interesting experience to listen to Mr. 
Paderewski while the recollection of Mr. Josef Hofmann’s concert 
just a week before was fresh and vivid. Mr. Hofmann, as we all 
know, was once a Wunderkind, and it has been diflicult for him 
completely to live down the fact. But he has finally done so. He 
played, at his Carnegie Hall recital, Beethoven’s noble sonata in 
C-minor, opus 111, and in it the pianist demonstrated his maturity 
with a completeness that was singularly impressive. Mr. Hof- 
mann’s manner of approaching his art is usually rather a detached 
and casual one; he does not, that is to say, seem always deeply 

concerned in the outcome; but in 
his playing of the sonata he 





Fugue (opus 23), and it was, in 
a measure, made manifest; he 
played Beethoven’s sonata in E- 
flat, No. 1 of opus 27, and here, 
too, it was present and _ irresist- 
ible; he played three of Liszt’s 
ornate and = vulgar Schubert 
transcriptions (of the songs, Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen and Erl- 
kénig, and the Soirée de Vienne in 
A-major), and here, too, though 
only in part, it was influential. 
In three of the Chopin numbers on 
his list: the F-sharp Nocturne, opus 
15, and the Etudes in A-flat and 
G-flat, of opus 10 (the tenth and 
fifth), and in the Chant d’Amour 
of his compatriot and pupil, Siegis- 
mund Stojowski, Mr. Paderewski 


accomplished miracles of lyric 
eloquence—in no instance more 
entrancingly, perhaps, than in 
Mr. Stojowski’s little piece, 
which was, to say the least, 
scarcely worthy ef such trans- 


figuration; but most of us have 
learned the futility of quarrelling 
with a pianist’s programmes, and 
the point need not, therefore, be 
emphasized. 

Mr. Paderewski played also the 
B-flat minor Scherzo of Chopin, 
and the thirteenth of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies. They are 
named apart, here, because in 
their performance the pianist dis- 
played certain traits which have 
before distressed his most sincere 
admirers. When Mr. Paderewski 
was last heard in New York, in 
the spring of 1905, he exhibited a 
tendency to regard the piano as 
an adversary to be overeome— 
as, to change the figure, an un- 
willing and antagonistie partner 
whose cooperation was, harshly or 
otherwise, to be compelled. He 
would have his instrument speak 
in the accents, with the volume 
and plangency, of an orchestra, 
and to achieve this end he wrung 








achieved a gravity and tenderness 
of utterance which it would have 
been diflicult to surpass. He has 
not Mr. Paderewski’s angelic and 
golden lyrism, nor his inimitable 
distinction of style, nor his ex- 
quisite sense of design; these were 
deficiencies of which one became 
aware in his playing of Schumann's 
masterpiece, the splendid Fantasia 
in C-major. Yet he is a pianist of 
eminent and delightful gifts; and 
he has but just passed thirty. 





Miss Mary Garden, whose por- 
trait is printed on this page, is 
one of the comparatively few 
notable singers whose fame has 
been achieved in Europe who have 
not been heard in this country. 
Miss Garden, though a native of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, was _ brought 
to America as a child by her 
parents, who settled in Chicago. 
Her début was made at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris as Louise in 
Charpentier’s opera, in the spring 
of 1900, at rather startlingly 
brief notice; she was asked by M. 
Carré on the day of the perform- 
ance to assume the part, as_ the 
singer whose réle it was had fallen 
ill. Miss Garden stepped into the 
breach, and she contrived to 
make an immediate and vivid im- 
pression upon the Paris pub- 
lie. 

Her most distinguished artistic 
suecess has, however, been made 
as Wélisande in Debussy’s exquisite 
lyric drama “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” based on the play of 
Maeterlinck. This part Miss 
Garden created at the Opéra 
Comique on April 30, 1902, and 
she will be heard in it when Mr. 
Hammerstein produces the work at 
the Manhattan Opera House during 
the coming winter, for the first 
time in America. Miss Garden 
will also, it is announced, be heard 
in Massenet’s “ Thais” and “ Ma- 








from it a quality of tone which 
actually defeated his end; for it 
was as un-orchestral as possible: 
it was rude and strident, 
wholly lacking in true sonority. 


Mr. Hammerstein’s new Prima Donna 
MISS MARY GARDEN AS “ MELISANDE” IN DEBUSSY’S LYRIC 
DRAMA AFTER MAETERLINCK’S PLAY, “ PELLEAS ET MELISANDE” 


non,” in Charpentier’s “ Louise ” 
(the opera in which she made her 
Parisian début seven years ago), 
and in “ Traviata” and “ Faust.” 
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Nicknames of Royalties 

WHILE the free-and-easy American might 
refer to the Chief Executive as “ Teddy,” 
it seems to surprise him to learn that his 
cousins across the water indulge in similar 
familiar terms when speaking of their 
monarchs. In Great Britain, and Germany 
especially, are nicknames pepular, and al- 
most every member of the royal families, 
as well as prominent men generally, have 
them. 

His Majesty Edward VII. is frequentiy 
referred to as “ Edrex ”—very obviously de- 
rived from the royal signature, Edward: 
Rex. Prior to his assumption of the crown 
he was familiarly known as “ Bertie,” and 
by the other members of the royal family as 
“The Guv’nor.” 

It would be impossible to enumerate the 
nicknames bestowed upon that most active 
and interfering monarch, the Emperor of 
Germany, inasmuch as the cartoonists gave 
him a new one every day or so. ‘ Gon- 
dola Willie,” ‘* Ajax,” “ Frederick the Great- 
est,” and “ The Captain” are probably the 
most used—and it is interesting to note 
that in each case the intent is sarcasm 
pure and simple. London Punch is respon- 
sible for “ The Captain,” it having printed 
a cartoon which represented the Emperor 
as the captain of a ship watching the pilot, 
Bismarck, descending the gangway. 

That the Emperor of All the Russias is be- 
loved by many of his subjects, popular ideas 
to the contrary notwithstanding, is evi- 
denced by the familiar designation of 
“Nicky,” which has clung to him since his 
boyhood. ‘ The Father,” as the late King 
of Denmark was generally called, as well 
as the “ Father Francis,” by which designa- 
tion King Francis Joseph is known, show 
affection and reverence. King Leopold, of 
Belgium, must content himself with the un- 
flattering title of * The King with a Nose.” 

“The little Signor.” as the King of Italy 
is termed by his subjects, recalls the en- 
dearing term of the battered soldiers of 
France—* The little Corporal.” 

“Her Royal Shyness” is the nickname 
bestowed by the Queen of Norway upon her 
sister, the Duchess of Fife. The Queen 
herself has always been known to her re- 
lations and intimate friends as “ Harry.” 

Many of the nobles of England bear queer 
nicknames, among the most odd and wun- 
accountable of which is “ Blue Monkey,” 
applied to the Marquess de Soveral. The 
King himself bestowed upon Lord Buchan 
the very appropriate title of ‘ Pocket 
Adonis.” and upon Lord Ribblesdale that 
of “The Ancestor,’ because of the latter’s 
odd style of dress. 





Handed Down 


THE venerable professor at a large East- 
ern university had been noticing for some 
time that a young man on the front row of 
one of his classes apparently never paid the 
slightest heed to his lectures. One day, be- 
coming exasperated at this conduct, the 
professor testily asked, “See here, young 
man, what do you mean by coming into my 
elass day after day and never taking notes?” 

“T have my father’s,” was the calm re- 
joinder. 





Beyond the Pale 


An Atlanta clubman inas, it seems, dis- 
covered one way of warding off the dire 
calamity resulting from having thirteen at 
table. : 

The Georgian likes to give little dinners 
to which only the social elect of Atlanta are 
bidden. At one of these exclusive functions. 
however, he had ordered a cover to be laid 
for a Mr. Perkins, a Northerner having 
business in the Southern city, and with 
whom the clubman was extremely desirous 
to cultivate closer relations. 

Mr. Perkins was a little late. The rest 
of the guests had arrived when he presented 
himself at the door. 

At this point a superstitious guest ex- 
claimed, sotto voce: “Heavens! There are 
thirteen of us!” 

“Don’t worry, Henry.” whispered the 
host in his ear. “ Perkins is not one of us; 
he belongs in New Jersey.” 
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Notice 


this country under labels which are practically fac-simile copies 
had been used for many years by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 


hl 
l j 


Such use of the aforesaid labels is calculated to mislead the public 


Monks, and are made according to their ancient formulas. 

| The public is therefore advised that the Monks, since lea 
located at Tarragona, Spain, where their old-time famous lig 
ufactured. Although still holding title to their ancient labels 
| the present manufacture is being shipped under the label 


Liqueur 


The U. S. Circuit Court has held that every bottle of 
CHARTREUSE now offered for sale in this country must be 


BATJER & COMPAN 








A decoction purporting to be ‘f Chartreuse ” has been recently put on sale in 
of the labels which 


famous liqueurs made by them in France before their expulsion from that country. 


| P ; , : , 
} belief that the aforesaid decoctions are the genuine manufacture of the Carthusian 


Peres Chartreux 


the SO-CALLED 


that “IT IS NOT MADE BY THE CARITHUSIAN MONKS.” 


Sole Agents fof the United States, its Island Possessions an 


Chartreux) on the 


into the erroneous 


ving France, have 
leur is now man 


and trade-marks, 


ar a label stating 


i Cuba, 
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Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


CatalVarerooms, Cor, gt Ave. 22d St. SOHMER & COMPANY New York. 
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THE CHIEF EVENT OF THE HORSE SHOW 


Class 15: Heavy swells (single) for Soentahend. 





IS ABOTTLED DELIGHT 


A Club Cocktail 
— 
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OL ere eaNs have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 

The following label 
bottle: 

Guaranteed under the National Pure 

Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 

30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York 
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Time and Temperature 


20 minute Development ata 
temperature of 65° with the 


KODAK 


TANK gives better results 
than can beobtained by hand. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Kodak Tank Developers are made in sizes suitable for all Kodak and 
At all Kodak Dealers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES : 


Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Fargo, N. D. 
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is the leading weekly devoted to Maritime matters. 
Its illustrations are original, its portraits not paid 
as advertisements, its records reliable, its staff of 
contributors experienced and eminent in all depart- 
ments, its sources of prompt information most com- 
its editorial attitude thoroughly inde- 
Ten cents a copy. 


prehensive, 
pendent. 
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BY 
DEMAREST LLOYD 
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This is the most complete review in exist- 

ence of the great combination of brains 

| and capital which forms the basis of 

every trust or monopoly. Mr. Lloyd 

has traced the growth of this in- 
stitution from its origin to its 
present vast proportions, 

where it controls the 
| markets and commerce 
| of the world. 
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THE 


WEAVERS 


By 
GILBERT PARKER 


Author of “ The Right of Way” 






A truly great. In its sweep and 
TAN e immensity—a tale of rural Eng- 

land and the glittering Orient; 
—1in its novelty and heroism—a sturdy 
Quaker youth in the toils of Moham- 
medan Egypt;—in its web of cross- 
purposes and contrasted types strangely 
linked together, ‘‘’ The Weavers” pre- 
sents a story intensely human, a story 
of love, high resolve, and wonderful achievement. 

A hero of peaceful Quaker blood, swaying the destinies 
of turbulent Egypt, and his heart far away in England—an 
English woman hedged in by high social position whose 
thoughts go out to the distant desert land and its great 
uncertainties — strange crossings and recrossings of the 
strands of Fate weaving mysteriously to a glorious ultimate 
triumph—this is but to hint at what the book holds—a rare 
combination of elements that defy description. 

For mere surge of interest and excitement it outranks 


its great predecessor, ‘‘ The Right of Way.” 
Mustrated by André Castaigne. Post 8bo, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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THE JAPANESE DREAM 





OF EMPIRE 


HOSE students of history who are keen observers 

of current international movements are not much 

impressed with the possibility of war between 
Japan and the United States—for a few years, at any 
rate. Japan has cut out other work for herself. The 
recent political absorption of Korea was but the natural 
sequence of an industrial conquest that was practically 
complete before the war with Russia. 

Since the war Japan has been engaged in the most 
active kind of a peaceful conquest of China, which has 
its industrial, commercial, educational, and social phases. 
The evident purpose of Japan is to ultimately control 
China as she now controls Korea. In a word, the am- 
bition of the intellectual giants who govern Japan looks to 
nothing less than the consolidation of all that we know 
as the Far East into one vast empire bending to the will 
of the Mikado. Then, and not until then, will Japan desire 
to dispute with America the mastery of the Pacific. 

At least, one of the great manufacturing interests of 
America has ample evidence of the vigor with which 
Japan has been pursuing her industrial and commercial 
conquest of China since the close of the Russo-Japanese 


war. The photograph reproduced above shows a portion 
of the power-plant recently installed by the Atlas Engine 
Works of Indianapolis, for the Nippon-Menkwa Kaisha 
cotton -seed oil- mills at Hangkow, China. The power- 
plant, which was erected by IF. W. Horne, the Atlas agent 
at Yokohama, consists of a great Heavy Duty Corliss 
Engine and a boiler-plant of large proportions. This 
large enterprise is owned and operated by Japanese, and 
is but one of a number of Japanese industrial plants 
recently erected in China. The Japs are not by any 
means confining their efforts in Chinese territory to 
Manchuria. Hangkow is the metropolis of one of the 
great middle provinces. The Japanese commercial in- 
yasion spreads from the borders of French Indo-China 
at the south to the Russian territory at the north. 

In the industrial growth of Japan during the past 
twenty vears, as in the present expansion on Chinese soil, 
this great American engine - building interest, the Atlas, 
has played a prominent part. Over 200 Atlas power- 
plants have been sold at Yokohama for Japanese manu- 
facturing enterprises on Japanese, Chinese, and Korean 
soil. 





